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Greeting! 


Tre new director makes 
his bow! Toward whom shall he make 
his salutations? 

It would be fitting that he turn first 
toward the Carnegie Corporation and its 
officers whose imagination and vision 
caused the National Occupational Con- 
ference to come into being and whose 
generous support has permitted its growth 
thus far. It would be appropriate to 
bend in recognition of the ptoneering 
which had already been done by the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
long before anyone thought of NOC, 
and whose periodical, The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, was the progenitor 
of Occupations. The new director would 
be remiss, too, if he failed to recognize 
the accomplishment of his predecessor, 
Franklin J. Keller, who started only with 
the idea and in the brief space of three 
years has, together with an excellent staff 
of coworkers, brought NOC to the posi- 
tion it now occupies. This issue of Occu- 
pations is largely Dr. Keller’s work. He 
has set a standard which it will be diffi- 
cult to excell. By the same token honor 
must be paid to the executive committee, 


chairmanned by Robert I. Rees. This 
group of ten busy individuals have met 
regularly once a month during NOC’s 
existence, devoting their time and experi- 
ence to its problems and affairs. A director 
could not ask for a better board. 

But the lowest bow must be reserved 
for the great body of youth and adults 
who are truly NOC’s reason for being. 
We may have plans which look exceed- 
ing well on paper; we may publish a 
magazine of surpassing excellence; we 
may support and prosecute research of 
a high order—what will it matter if we 
stop short of actual demonstrable in- 
fluence in the occupational lives of youth? 
It is trite to say that the problem of 
occupational adjustment was never so 
complex as it is today; that we need to 
know more concerning vocational trends 
than ever before; that the maintenance 
of our national balance probably rests, in 
a measure never before approximated, 
on men and women being trained to 
work at occupations which have been 
chosen intelligently, which permit an 
American standard of living, and which 
are so organized by society as to guaran- 
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tee a reasonable degree of security against 
unemployment, illness, and old age. The 
danger is, in light of what at least ap- 
pears to be the approach of better times, 
that we shall once again be lulled into 
the false security arising from increasing 
payrolls, larger car-loadings, and all the 
other indices of prosperity. 

It is at this point that NOC comes 
sharply into focus. It sets itself four 
major aims: (1) the isolation through 
study and research of such trends con- 
cerning occupational development as are 
discernable; (2) the interpretation of 
these trends in terms of their application 
to and their influence on the total prob- 
lem of occupational adjustment, includ- 
ing at least such aspects as selection, train- 
ing, induction, advancement, and change; 
(3) the application of what has been 
iearned in (1) and (2) to the specific 
problems of public education as they re- 
late to vocational guidance, vocational 
education, placement, and community re- 
search; and (4) the devising of methods 
of evaluation by which a community may 
determine its ‘occupational-adjustment- 
efficiency.” 

The aims enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph cannot, of course, be com- 
pletely achieved by any one organization, 
certainly not on a national scale. Because 
of this the “‘clearing-house’’ feature has 
loomed large ever since the beginning 
of NOC’s existence. Significant studies 
of trends are being carried out at scores 
of institutions, but at no one place is 
there assembled all that is known con- 
cerning occupational trends. We shall try 
to make the office of NOC that place: 
to the end, first, that there may truly be 
such a clearing house; and second, that 
we may discover and point out the gaps 
which exist and, so far as we may, en- 
courage research covering those gaps. 

Research in and of itself, however, is 


futile, at least in this field, unless it is 
interpreted and the interpretations dis- 
seminated. This is the function of the 
publications supported by NOC—Occu- 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, The Occupational Index, the occu- 
pational studies, and the several volumes 
printed and in press. This is the func- 
tion, too, of our advisory service. 

No one knows better than we how easy 
it is to become persuaded that accom- 
plishment is real when in truth it is only 
seeming. Accordingly we shall be watch- 
ful for evidence of definite application 
of that which has been learned to that 
which is being done. Unless significant 
modifications in educational programs 
take place because of that which NOC 
learns and disseminates, it were better 
that all concerned should spend time and 
effort on some more profitable enterprise. 
We shall be zealous, therefore, to dis- 
cover evidences of change and improve- 
ment. We shall hope to share specifically 
in some improvements and we shall ask 
of all the question, “Wherein lies the 
significance of this change?’’ Nor shall 
we be unaware of the fact that sometimes 
that which is most significant resides in 
the discovery that little, if any, change is 
necessary or desirable. 

Let all who will, then, share with us the 
further advance into this fascinating and 
compelling realm. Let us not rest con- 
tent so long as youth in appreciable num- 
bers roam the nation jobless, ambition- 
less, and hopeless, or as long as mature 
men and women face insecurity, poverty, 
and finally charity through no fault of 
their own. Democracy means equal op- 
portunity for all. Most of all it should 
mean opportunity to work and to achieve 
the satisfaction and self-respect which 
comes from doing something which needs 
to be done well enough to be worthy of 
hire. 
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Professional Service in Education 


When anyone is ill, 


we consult a professional physician and 
gladly do what he tells us to do. If the 
patient gets well, we rate the physician as 
both technically skillful and wise. We 
then have faith in him and seek his gui- 
dance again when professional service is 
needed. 

When a physician thus wins confidence 
by the excellence of his service his repu- 
tation spreads. His own security is won, 
by the skillful use of his own talents. 
More people seek to settle in the neigh- 


borhood of such a professional doctor. © 


Public standards of sanitation and of 
healthy living rise. Good water, good 
drainage, and common sense beget clean- 
liness and attractive homes. The commu- 
nity steadily evolves into a better place in 
which to live. 

The physician was not always as suc- 
cessful as he is today. Not so many years 
ago people generally thought every child 
must have such diseases as measles, 
whooping cough, scarlet fever, and chick- 
enpox. Among adults such diseases as 
smallpox, yellow fever, and typhoid were 
much feared, widespread and deadly. 
Then medical science got busy. Tests on 
individual sufferers and various methods 
of treatment were tried out and the ob- 
served results recorded. Antitoxins were 
developed. Free clinics were established 
for the poor. Public health officials were 
appointed and given legal authority to 
watch for symptoms of impending dan- 
ger to health and to apply measures 
known to impede infection. The rudi- 
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ments of sanitary living are now learned 
by most children in the elementary public 
schools. 

The experiences of professional physi- 
cians in improving public health by clin- 
ical use of facts established by disinter- 
ested scientific study are suggestive to 
everyone who wants to win professional 
recognition in his own chosen field. The 
clinical practices of the medical profes- 
sion are particularly significant to teach- 
ers in every level of school and college 
training. 

Professional service by teachers when 
well rendered ‘is quite as valuable to a 
community. Parents with growing chil- 
dren usually seek homes near a ‘good 
school.” Hence, towns often willingly 
accept heavy bonded indebtedness in or- 
der to build impressive school buildings. 
Tangible surroundings are often made to 
look attractive. The “‘little red school 
house’”’—that national emblem of educa- 
tion for all—is evolving materially in 
harmony with its material surroundings. 

In these United States, we, the people, 
require every child to go to school for 
some time. We freely provide enough 
schooling to enable every child to acquire, 
if he will, reasonable understanding of 
the necessities of community life. School 
administration and curricula have been 
designed by school authorities to get re- 
sults which seemed at the time of greatest 
value. 

In spite of all the improvements in 
school buildings and in administration of 
schooling which we have provided, 
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parents in every part of the United States 
today are disturbed because they find it 
difficult under the present complicated 
social conditions to control and guide the 
conduct and the attitudes of their chil- 
dren. They see the young people growing 
up amidst temptations from their com- 
rades. They see tendencies that disturb 
them. 

The more thoughtful and better in- 
formed among these parents understand 
the significance of the fact that at the 
present time 11,000 fingerprints are sent 
to Washington by police authorities each 
week, while in all the United States there 
are but 22,000 boys coming each week 
to the critical age at which crime is most 
prevalent. They are appalled by this 
ratio. No type of community and no class 
in our population is immune. They ask, 
“When will my child be found among 
those who are misguided and disgraced?” 
A very considerable portion of the popu- 
lation wants something done. 

Again, parents are proud of their chil- 
dren. They know that each one has indi- 
viduality, personality, and some special 
qualities or possibilities that differentiate 
him from the other children around him. 
They want their children to have the 
usual knowledge and skills that are com- 
mon to other young people and that are 
essential to the best community life. But, 
in addition, they ask that the child’s indi- 
viduality be preserved, that his personal- 
ity be fostered, and that the most be made 
of any special capacity he may possess. 
They want him to be able to serve the 
community in which he is to live. Yet 
we know that there are many young peo- 
ple for whom these things are not being 
done and who are not equipped to serve 
usefully. 

Crime and unemployment are diseases 
as deadly to social health as are yellow 
fever and typhoid to physical health. We 


do not want them as we did not want 
these physical afflictions. Need we con- 
sider them inevitable as we once did 
physical disease? The removal and pre- 
vention of our major social afflictions is 
the vital challenge to professional service 
in education. 

Meeting this challenge effectively seems 
to depend on a change in attitude of 
everyone toward the kind of service that 
schools render to children. For example, 
the effects of such a change of attitude 
toward the service which another public 
institution renders to children is now il- 
lustrated in the recent. establishment of 
Boys’ Clubs of the Metropolitan Police in 
the District of Columbia. Everyone 
knows that in the past the admonition 
“Cheese it, the cop!” has expressed the 
child’s fear of the policeman. When the 
police and the public change their atti- 
tude toward boys and make the police 
station a place where boys may go for 
healthy recreation, the boys transfer their 
activities from the alleys and unseen 
hangouts to the police headquarters. The 
cops become the comrades of boys. The 
demands on their service to punish and 
suppress the boys diminish. The recent 
results in Washington show that in one 
police precinct juvenile delinquency has 
dropped 74 per cent in two months. In 
another police precinct not a single juve- 
nile arrest has been made in two months 
where before arrest was almost a daily 
occurrence. 

Much of the present school practice is 
producing essential results that are sanc- 
tioned everywhere by long experience. 
But, in addition, a more vital appreciation 
of the value of individuality and person- 
ality must develop. Individual differ- 
ences must be recognized as assets of 
enormous value both to the person and 
to the community. As L. P. Jacks often 
emphasizes, the greatest of our national 
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| assets is the latent skills of the people. 


These hidden spiritual treasures are 
awaiting their discovery and use. As 
soon as this point of view develops, the 
value of teaching subjects for themselves 
becomes secondary in importance to the 
development of children as growing per- 
sonalities with individual differences, 
skills, attitudes, and dispositions of price- 
less value. The school then develops 
from a storehouse of knowledge alone 
into an educational clinic which fosters 
in each child the normal evolution of in- 
born individual talents. Disturbing 
symptoms of mental depression disap- 


pear, anti-social conduct and juvenile de- 


te 





linquency decrease, social health steadily 
improves. 

The school as an educational clinic 
then becomes the agency of society for 
combatting the social maladjustments of 
unemployment and crime. In proportion 
as the schools succeed, they win the con- 
fidence of people. 

The educators who guide schools oper- 
ated by clinical methods win recognition 
in society as the professionals to whom 
society looks for guidance in maintaining 
social health. Professional service in edu- 
cation becomes a fact. 

In The American Spirit in Education, 
published by the Office of Education in 
1919, the writer made the following 
statement: 

The difficulties that the early builders of 
railroads had to overcome were not limited 
to the scaling of mountains and the building 
of tracks and locomotives. They have had 
to educate the educators. Thus, in 1829 the 
guardians of education in the persons of the 
school board at Lancaster, Ohio, seriously 
considered the propriety of using the school- 
house for the discussion of such a question as 
whether = railroad was practical or not. 

said: 

“You are welcome to use the schoolhouse 
to debate all proper questions in, but such 


things as railroads are impossibilities and 
rank infidelity. There is nothing in the 
Word of God about them. If God had de- 
signed that His intelligent creatures should 
travel at the frightful speed of fifteen miles 
an hour by steam, He would have clearly 
foretold it through His holy prophets. It is 
a device of Satan to lead immortal souls 
down to Hell.” 


This quotation illustrates the failure 
of the contemporary schools of that day 
to render professional service in educa- 
tion to the people. Many analogous 
conditions exist today as a challenge to 
professional service in education for all. 

In the introduction to his competent 
review of the results of Ten Years of 
Adult Education, Morse A. Cartwright, 
Director of The American Association for 
Adult Education, says: 

The ambition of democracy is to set men 
free. The ambition of adult education is the 
same, to set men free—from governmental 
oppression, from materialism, from bad 
taste in living, in music, in drama, in recrea- 
tion, and most of all, free from the utter 
drabness of unfilled lives. No less a goal is 
worthy of such a movement. Nor does such 
an ambition fail to coincide with the con- 
stitutional concept of freedom under the 
democracy outlined by Washington, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson. With such an ancestry, 
can we fail in the United States today to con- 
ceive of education for adults as a right rather 
than a privilege. Adult education and the 
democracy go hand in hand—if we abandon 
one, perforce we must abandon the other. 
There is every likelihood that both will en- 
dure. 


For centuries the desired results of 
training have been expressed in those 
familiar old Latin words, Mens sana in 
corpore sano. Having won public confi- 
dence in clinical methods that result in 
corpore sano, may we confidently expect 
that mens sana will also result when pro- 
fessional educators use appropriate clinic- 
al methods in schools? 








Guiding the Hard of Hearing 


Hilave the dark clouds 
of the past few years had their silver 
linings? Indeed some of them have had 
and one which shines brilliantly forth is 
the program for the conservation of hear- 
ing of the school children of New York 
City. The depression was to them the 
proverbial ill wind, for the resultant 
spending of large sums of money by the 
government made possible the carrying 
out of the program developed more than 
a decade ago by The New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing and launched by 
the League in a small number of schools 
where it was able to secure the interest 
and cooperation of socially minded and 
forward looking district supervisors, prin- 
cipals, and teachers. 

Shortly before the introduction of the 
Civil Works Administration late in 1933 
the Board of Education in New York 
City had given the League program of- 
ficial recognition, but the prospects for its 
fulfillment were still remote when along 
came the CWA looking for projects for 
the white collar group of unemployed. 
Here was the great opportunity for the 
Board to do something about this huge 
problem of heating impairment among 
school children, a problem which was be- 
coming increasingly difficult to ignore. 
Here was also a way of solving at least 
temporarily the placement problem of a 
large number of young men and women 
who had received their teaching licenses 
but for whom there were no jobs. 

It did not take long to put CWA Proj- 
ect 177 (now known as WPA Project 
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1177) into operation, The New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing was ap- 
proached and it placed its equipment and 
its premises at the disposal of the Board 
of Education. Estelle E. Samuelson, su- 
pervisor of the League education and em- 
ployment departments, undertook the 
training of the personnel. Two hundred 
teachers were trained in the operation of 
audiometers—the 4A audiometer, a ma- 
chine for detecting hearing loss which 
tests from eight to forty children at one 
time, and the 2A audiometer, which 
checks up the results of the 4A and also 
measures the actual loss. A group of one 
hundred and sixty received intensive 
training in lip reading methods. 


II 


The hearing conservation program in 
the schools consists of the following 
steps: 

1. Group tests by 4A audiometer (two 
of these are given where hearing loss is in- 
dicated, so as to eliminate any psychological 
factor). 

2. Individual tests by 2A audiometer to 
those children showing a loss in both ears. 

3. Follow-up of the parents by letter in- 
forming them of the condition and requesting 
——, for the otological examination. 

arents who fail to respond are visited as 
are also those for whom the necessary medi- 
cal data could not otherwise be obtained. 

4. Otological examination, after which 
medical treatment and special educational 
provision are recommended. 

5. Lip reading instruction in the elemen- 
tary and junior high school. At the close 
of the school year last June, 774,576 chil- 
dren from the 3A to the 9B grades had been 
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viven the 4A audiometer test, 22,451 the 
2A test, 17,961 had received otological ex- 
amination, and, on the recommendation of ear 
specialists, 6,435 had been placed under lip 
reading instruction in their regular schools. 


Since these 6,435 children (and others 
still to be found as the survey proceeds) 
are in need of special education, is it not 
logical to assume that they shall need 
special vocational guidance? So far, this 
step, the sixth in the League program, has 
not been added to the one now being car- 
ried out in the schools. The League is 
able to reach only a negligible number of 
children and adolescents who need this 
service, and if the problem is to receive 
the attention it demands, school counsel- 
ors must be trained to meet it. Until this 
is done the program will not be com- 
pleted. 

How can the training for this special 
type of vocational guidance be acquired? 
Here again the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing led the way. Early in 
the life of the employment bureau (one 
of its first established services) a study 
of the men and women who came with 
their placement problems showed that be- 
tween thirty-five and forty per cent had 
to change their occupations or take up 
some other phase of the occupation if 
they were to maintain themselves. To 
avert the calamities caused by the need 
for such adult readjustments soon became 
one of the League’s most sacred obliga- 
tions, an obligation it must continue to 
meet even in a small way until a program 
can be worked out for its continuance on 
a larger scale. With one hundred and 
sixty trained lip reading teachers conver- 
sant with the problems of the hard of 
hearing, it does not seem too optimistic 
to believe that the sixth step in the League 
program will soon be accomplished. 
When that utopia is reached the League 
guidance work can be confined for the 
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most part to adults who may lose part or 
all of their hearing after a vocational 
choice has been made and who cannot 
carry on because of the defect, and to 
those who must change their occupations, 
not because of their inability to carry on 
but because of technological changes in 
industry. No matter how excellent the 
program of prevention and conservation, 
we shall always have these cases of re- 
adjustment. 


Ill 


What special technique is involved in 
counseling those whose handicaps arise 
from ear conditions? Let us first divide 
them into two separate and distinct groups 
—the deaf and the hard of hearing— 
and consider the smaller problem first 
The deaf, who are either born without 
hearing or lose it before acquiring natural 
speech, number about 52,000 according 
to the last United States census. About 
18,000 of this number are in special 
schools where they receive both academic 
and vocational training. The occupations 
for which these boys and girls are 
trained are those requiring a high degree 
of manual skill and no hearing. They do 
not ordinarily have to be reeducated or 
rehabilitated. Although members of the 
deaf group do not come within the scope 
of the service offered by the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, they 
come to the attention of counselors in 
the high schools, because it is generally 
assumed that the speech and lip reading 
which they have acquired in elementary 
schools for the deaf should enable them 
to pursue their higher education in the 
regular way. 

The counseling of the hard of hearing 
—those who lose part or all of their hear- 
ing after natural speech has been estab- 
lished—is a different problem. It has 
been estimated that approximately twenty 
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per cent of the population of our country 
has defective hearing and that there are 
three million school children who have 
either hearing impairments or ear condi- 
tions which will lead to them if not 
given prompt and efficacious treatment. 
Since less than fifty per cent of the chil- 
dren given otological examinations in 
New York schools were definitely recom- 
mended for lip reading instruction, it may 
be assumed that the others have ear con- 
ditions which it is expected will yield 
to treatment and that the need for lip 
reading is not immediate. But even with 
an ideal program of detection and pre- 
vention, we nevertheless are confronted 
with solving a tremendous guidance 
problem. 

The technique for counseling those 
with impaired hearing is unique in that 
it involves all the principles of vocational 
guidance plus an intimate knowledge and 
understanding of the handicap. What 
limitations does an impairment of the 
hearing impose? What relation has it to 
the economic and social life of the indi- 
vidual? What are the psychological ef- 
fects one is likely to find and how can 
they be overcome? What education is 
available? Will a mechanical hearing aid 
be acompensatory factor? The counselor 
must know the answer to all of these 
questions, some or all of which will be 
raised in each individual case. Then there 
is the important knowledge of ear con- 
ditions, for remaining hearing power 
must be conserved. Dampness and cold 
may be injurious to one type of ear 
trouble while a noisy environment may 
prove harmful to another. As hearing 
defects are seldom static it must be dis- 
covered whether the person counseled is 
likely to suffer a greater loss of hearing 
under certain conditions. If so, his choice 
of occupation must be accordingly ad- 
justed. 


IV 

A few years ago Walter was brought 
to the League for lip reading instruction 
by a social worker interested in another 
member of the family. He was in his sec- 
ond term at a commercial high school, 
repeating several of his first term sub- 
jects. He was diligent and ambitious but 
just could not make the grade because 
he didn’t always hear. Office work fortu- 
nately had no special appeal for this boy, 
and when it was discovered that he always 
had had an interest in horticulture, it took 
no great amount of argument (after his 
mother had been won over) to make him 
realize the advantage of a transfer to the 
agricultural high school. The teachers 
were interested, arranged that he always 
had a front seat, and gave him special 
help for those studies which were par- 
ticularly difficult for him to follow. He 
was gtaduated with honors, served six 
months as an apprentice to a florist, and 
is now working in a large greenhouse. 
What is best of all, he found the job 
himself and is steadily advancing. His 
hearing defect, which cannot be helped 
by any mechanical aid, has progressed and 
it is doubtful indeed whether he would 
now be working had he continued in a 
commercial course. 

In contrast to Walter there is Harry, 
who came to the League after three years 
at City College where he had studied for 
the teaching profession. He became 
aware of his hearing impairment when 
he first entered college but thought he 
could bluff it through. An increased loss 
of hearing made him realize that he could 
never pass the medical examiners and that 
teaching was closed to him. In despair 
he left college and after drifting from 
one blind alley job to another finally 
sought vocational direction. His story, 
too, should have a happy ending for he is 
now training as a laboratory technician, 
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work in which he will be able to advance 
because of his good educational back- 
ground and which, although not the 
realization of his boyhood ambition, 
should give him economic security and 
some degree of personal satisfaction. 
What discouragement he would have been 
spared had be been given timely and wise 
vocational guidance! 1 
V 


What are the occupations pursued by 
persons with hearing impairments? This 
is a frequent question to which no gen- 
eral reply can be given unless we were 
to say that they follow all occupations ex- 
cept those in which the major dependence 
is upon hearing; as, for example, switch- 
board or radio operating. We need only 
to look about us to find hard of hearing 
persons holding positions of trust and 
honor in the business and professional 
worlds. 

History, too, has given us the names of 
illustrious men and women who have 
reached the heights of fame and fortune 
in spite of a serious and even a total loss 
of hearing. The names of George Wash- 
ington, Ludwig von Beethoven, and 
Thomas A. Edison are often cited by am- 
bitious parents. They lose sight of the 
fact that their John or Henry is not a 
genius and that he is just another boy who 
will have to work his way in a world 
which is none too kind to those who must 
labor under a physical handicap. It is 
quite another thing to continue in an oc- 
cupation or profession with a hearing loss 
acquired after one has “arrived” than it 
is to begin a career in competition with 
those not so handicapped. Had Harry 
been a teacher when his hearing failed 
he could have equipped himself with a 
good hearing aid, learned to lip read, and 
have continued in his profession. 


Even the exceptionally endowed (and 
there are many among those whose hear- 
ing fails) have their hopes shattered when 
the time comes for them to put their 
knowledge and ability to practical use. 
Maurice made a heroic adjustment to a 
total and sudden loss of hearing at the 
age of nineteen.- With lip reading ability 
acquired as pre-vocational training, he 
studied at Cornell University to become 
a veterinarian and was graduated with the 
highest honors. By the time he was ready 
to establish his own little hospital, eco- 
nomic conditions made it impossible to do 
so. Civil service positions for which he 
has every qualification are closed to him. 
Why? Because he cannot hear. For the 
same reason he cannot find the oppor- 
tunity to make a start in private employ- 
ment. 

While the number of adult readjust- 
ments are legion, most of them would 
have been gained with far less struggle 
and sacrifice were there more adequate 
facilities for training. The handicap of 
impaired hearing can be offset to a large 
extent by the development of a high de- 
gtee of skill, but this skill is difficult to 
acquire in crowded vocational classes 
where most of the knowledge must be 
gained through the hearing. Suitable op- 
portunities for training, now woefully 
scarce for both adults and juniors, are 
bound to follow the development of a 
sound guidance program. Apprenticeship 
training has become increasingly difficult 
to secure because of changing industrial 
conditions. When employers realize that 
defective hearing is often less of a handi- 
cap than defective technical knowledge, 
a new door of opportunity will be opened 
to our hard of hearing boys and girls. 
Thus will public education become an in- 
tegral part in the sixth step of our pro- 


gram. 
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suited for? Which trade shall I learn, 
or which profession shall I follow? In 
what occupation can I earn a living by 
doing work that I like to do and can do 
well? What are my aptitudes and how 
shall I go about capitalizing them in 
school and afterwards? Tell me my 
bent!” 

Insistent questions like these set the 
problem. They are asked by mature 
workers groping for a secure foothold in 
an unstable economic society, as well as by 
young people with years of preparation 
ahead. They are asked of teachers and 
deans in school or college, of placement 
officers and employment managers, of 
pastors and social workers, and of con- 
sulting psychologists. These, as well as 
professional vocational counselors, are 
often called upon to confer with someone 
regarding his aptitudes in relation to his 
future plans. 

The help that the counselor can render 
is proportional to his personal insight and 
wisdom—his understanding not only of 
the intricacies of human nature, but also 
of the world of occupations and of the 
pathways through education and experi- 
ence which lead to vocational goals. 
Moreover, the value of a counselor's as- 
sistance is likely to bear a direct rela- 
tionship to the length of time he can 
devote to the inquirer’s problem and to 
the amount and correctness of the infor- 
mation available regarding him. Snap 
judgments are worse than useless. Sug- 
gestions offered without searching scrutiny 


of the total situation are not infrequently 
misleading or ludicrous. 

For these reasons an experienced coun- 
selor, in order to aid a person in finding 
the best way out of his particular 
dilemma, first brings into focus all the 
relevant information obtainable—from 
personal acquaintance and interviews, 
from records of school progress and 
working experience, from test scores and 
interest inventories. Knowing the op- 
portunities offered by the different fields 
of occupation and the abilities required 
in order to follow them to a satisfying 
level of success, he then has the great 
privilege of encouraging his client sys- 
tematically to explore the possibilities, to 
decide on immediate steps, and to select, 
at least tentatively, a more remote goal. 

Increasingly the question is raised 
among educators and personnel counsel- 
ors as to the place and function of apti- 
tude testing within this process of 
orientation and vocational planning. 
Under what circumstances, they ask, may 
tests be of real assistance? How depend- 
able are the measures they provide? How 
closely does a person’s performance in 
one of these standardized situations cor- 
respond to what he might do another day 
or a few years hence? Do the yardsticks 
remain the same or are they like the rub- 
ber dollar? And do the people measured 
stay essentially as they are, or change with 
the passing of time so greatly that it is 
futile to infer from a person's past and 
present test performances what he will 
be able to do at some future date? 
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These are pertinent questions. Coun- 
selors appreciate the need of accurate in- 
formation about the capacities of those 
who confer with them. They want to 
know whether test scores furnish an 
answer which is more dependable than 
unaided common sense. Their queries 
may be even more pointed. What cre- 
dence should be given to the test scores 
of previous years, now often found on 
the cumulative record cards? What 
newer tests might with advantage be ad- 
ministered now? What batteries are best 
adapted for specific purposes, at each edu- 
cational level? Can they be satisfactorily 
administered and the results appraised by 
anyone not a doctor in psychology with 
a broad background of clinical and occu- 
pational experience? Is the information 
to be secured by use of tests worth what 
it costs? 


II 


In this article no attempt will be made 
to deal directly with such problems. The 
purpose here is rather to describe the 
setting within which tests of aptitudes 
are designed to be of use. This setting 
needs to be closely inspected from two 
angles: first, from the point of view of 
the person who is engaged in plotting his 
future course; and then, from that of the 
counselor who is helping to orient him. 
Surely any just appraisal of the merits or 
the inadequacies of tests as aids in coun- 
seling should be made with due apprecia- 
tion of the individual's total problem and 
also of the entire process of guidance 
within which the discovery of the indi- 
vidual’s aptitudes is, after all, but a single 
phase. 

A person planning his future in the 
light of his fitness for a certain occupa- 
tion faces a variety of problems. He 
may appropriately ask: 

1. What level of general education is ex- 


pected of people who enter this occupation ? 
Have I the necessary schooling or can I ac- 
quire it? 

2. In addition to general schooling, how 
long a period of specialized education or 
training is ordinarily necessary? Where can 
I secure it, and what will it cost? 

3. What measure of intelligence or mental 
alertness has been found to characterize the 
people who enter upon and make progress 
in the occupation? Do my general mental 
abilities resemble those of persons in this 
field ? 

4. Are any special talents or aptitudes nec- 
essary? If so, are they a part of my en- 
dowment ? 

5. a what kinds of activity are 
most characteristic of this occupation? Do 
I like to do these kinds of things? Would 
I find the work and the surroundings con- 
genial ? 

6. What are the average annual earnings 
of people in this occupation? At what rate 
would I start, and wha‘ income might I 
eventually expect? Are there exceptional 
rewards at the top? 

7. Is employment relatively secure and 
steady, or intermittent, seasonal, hazardous? 

8. What are the opportunities for advance- 
ment? Is this a blind alley, or does it open 
doors to other occupations ? 

9. What is the ratio of employment op- 
portunities to the supply of competent we 1 
cants? How keen is the competition I would 
face? 

10. Where does this occupation rank in 
social omy od If I were to succeed in it, 
would my friends applaud, or would they 
look down on me for following this calling? 


These ten questions do not by any 
means exhaust the list of inquiries a per- 
son may wish to make before tentatively 
deciding as to the suitability, for him, 
of any single occupation. He may 
shrewdly ask whether the occupation is 
growing, or on the wane; and whether 
the opportunities for employment are 
widely distributed geographically, or are 
localized in a few centers. He may be 
concerned to know something about the 
characteristics of the fellow workers with 
whom he would be in daily contact, and 
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about the working conditions. What of 
the labor policies, the hours, the vaca- 
tions, the opportunities for recreation and 
travel? Is the work essentially social—or 
solitary? Exclusively mental—or partly 
manual? Heavy—or light? Does it offer 
the variety, or the uniformity, which he 
enjoys? Will he set the pace, or take his 
tempo from a machine? Is the occupa- 
tion so specialized that if conditions alter 
and he has to shift his employment, he 
will have to begin all over again, or will 
his experience and training stand him in 
good stead when changing to some re- 
lated field? Will he be closely super- 
vised? Will he have to supervise or 
persuade others? What are the social, 
personal, and temperamental require- 
ments for satisfactory adjustment to the 
occupation? Many other queries may well 
be forthcoming. 

Of all these questions, perhaps only one 
or two have taken definite shape in a 
person’s thinking before he asks for an 
interview. One of the counselor's func- 
tions is, then, to make more of these 
questions explicit, and to insure that at 
least the most vital aspects of the prob- 
lem are faced before a tentative decision 
is made as to the suitability of the pro- 
posed occupation. Or the inquirer may 
not even have arrived at the stage of 
giving serious consideration to any one 
occupational field, but, instead, be grop- 
ing in search of some calling or other that 
might appeal to him and offer an oppor- 
tunity. In that event the counselor en- 
courages him to undertake a systematic 
exploration—in books about occupations 
and in places where people work. But 
before going very far in suggesting read- 
ings, plant visits, or other excursions into 
the maze of occupations, the counselor is 
certain to want a clear picture of his 
client’s situation as revealed by the lat- 
ter’s record and desires. 
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Ill 

The counselor is fortunate if he has 

been able to bring together and to sum- 
marize, in advance of the first interview, 
the recorded facts about his client's school 
progress, outside activities, and employ- 
ment, and also such information as is 
obtainable from teachers, employers, com- 
panions, and possibly parents, regarding 
his social behavior, his health{ his 
temperament and traits of character, and 
his outstanding accomplishments. In the 
interview such data are reviewed and am- 
plified. The counselor inquires about the 
home and the family, the occupations 
and achievements of relatives, their finan- 
cial circumstances and prospects. He 
asks such questions as: “What have you 
done particularly well?” .. . “What do 
you like to do?” “Tell me what 
callings your friends have suggested, and 
why you do not think seriously of fol- 
lowing them.” “Of what kind of 
careers have you day-dreamed?” 
“What sort of position do you hope to 
fill ten years from now?” . Satisfac- 
tions as well as achievements in several 
branches of study and in different kinds 
of work are compared. Vocational ac- 
tivities within the probable range of the 
client’s talents are brought up for review 
and for possible trial. Resourceful in 
discovering clues to aptitudes, the coun- 
selor helps his client to notice where 
these clues lead. Together they explore 
the counsellee’s personal resources, and 
compare them with the opportunities 
ahead. 

The balance sheet of vocational assets 
and liabilities assembled in this way is 
only a trial balance. Any estimate of a 
person’s aptitudes—of his educational 
and vocational _potentialities—reached 
during the course of a single interview 
however penetrating, is at best a shrewd 
guess. It is a first rough approximation, 
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subject to correction from time to time 
as fresh facts are adduced. The search is 
then continued for evidences of unusual 
ability in whatever direction. Specific 
disabilities and distastes are also brought 
to light and frankly faced in order to 
decide whether they are really serious, 
and whether they can “be side-stepped, 
compensated for, or corrected. If a ten- 
tative choice of a field of occupation has 
not been reached, two or three of the 
most likely fields may be selected for 
intensive examination and comparison, 
and, if feasible, for tryout. Subsequent 
interviews serve to clarify the client's 
judgment as to the nature and the future 
of these occupations, and ag to his prob- 
able fitness for entering upon and advanc- 
ing in them. 

It is in situations of this sort that the 
need is acutely felt for aids in estimating 
aptitudes. Has this unplaced school 
teacher the interests, capacities, and talents 
to become a trained nurse, a librarian, a 
salesgirl, an oral hygienist? Does this 
lad with an uncanny knowledge of the 
birds have it in him to become a taxi- 
dermist or an ornithologist? Does this 
well-trained but idle young architect have 
the keenness for statistics, the business 
sagacity, the forcefulness, and the social 
vision to warrant him in abandoning 
architecture for a possible career in the 
new profession of housing technologist? 

Counselors are asking whether there are 
any tests of aptitude which might have a 
bearing on such specific and very real 
issues as these. Are there tests which 
would be useful to a young man in ar- 
riving at a choice between two trades, 
such as toolmaker and draftsman, or 
to a gitl entering senior high school and 
hesitating between home economics and 
training for office employment? What of 
this vigorous lad, hell-bent for engineer- 
ing? Can he make the grade or has he 


after all only an uninformed ambition 
and a consuming interest in tinkering 
with machines? Instruments designed to 
measure certain of these aptitudes have 
been forged in the laboratories of psy- 
chology and sharpened by experimenta- 
tion in schools and industries. To supply 
a basis for deciding which, if any, of 
these standardized examinations should 
be utilized in particular situations, and to 
furnish a background against which may 
be appraised the significance of a person's 
scores on these tests, are two of the main 
purposes of a volume on aptitudes and 
aptitude testing now in course of prepara- 
tion.’ 

The frequency with which counselors 
ate called upon to make well informed 
inferences from test data has increased 
rapidly during the past twelve years, as 
the highly desirable practice of main- 
taining cumulative individual records has 
spread from school to school. Where- 
ever this practice prevails, it is customary 
to note on each student’s card, term after 
term, not only his marks in each course 
pursued, but his rank in class, his attend- 
ance, deportment, and health, and his 
scores in standard tests of achievement in 
various academic subjects such as arith- 
metic, handwriting, English usage, phys- 
ics, and the like. His participation in 
organized activities outside of the class- 
rooin is also recorded, together with any 
unusual accomplishments or incidents that 
might throw light on his talents and in- 
terests. Finally, his card shows his standing 
in psychological examinations specifically 
designed to measure his aptitudes, both 
scholastic and vocational. The data at 
hand may include such items as the stu- 
dent’s vocabulary score on entering and on 
~ ©"This forthcoming book, the introductory chap- 
ter of which forms the basis of the present article, 
is being prepared by Dr. Bingham, and will 


shortly be published under the auspices of The 
National Occupational Conference. 
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leaving high school; his achievement test 
scores in sevetal academic subjects; his 
Stanford-Binet mental age when twelve 
and a half years old; the marks he at- 
tained in two or three standard tests of 
scholastic aptitude; and measures of his 
performance in tests labeled “musical 
talent,” “‘mechanical ability,” ‘‘manual 
skill,” “‘social intelligence,” “vocational 
interests,” “spatial relations,” “clerical 
aptitude,” “chemistry aptitude,” “‘apti- 
tude for teaching,” and the like. A coun- 
selor needs a judicious understanding of 
how these data were secured and of what 
they really signify, when he is estimating 
the likelihood of a student’s future suc- 
cess if one course of study is pursued 
rather than another, or if preparation for 
a certain calling is contemplated. 


IV 

To make judicious inferences from 
all the items which creep into a cumu- 
lative record is at once an absorbing and 
a hazardous undertaking. The signifi- 
cance attributed to the test scores will 
vary with the counselor's theory of the 
nature of aptitudes and of aptitude test- 
ing, as well as with his knowledge about 
the particular tests, the way they were ad- 
ministered and scored, and the relation- 
ships which have been found to hold 
between scores on these tests and the 
probabilities of subsequent achievement. 
Some scores are meaningful only when 
they are relatively very high or very low. 
Certain tests have been christened with 
names implying that they measure abili- 
ties other than those they actually sample. 
A few, fortunately, have been found to 
be truly significant in ways which their 
inventors did not suspect. Without a 
background of familiarity with the actual 
meaning of scores on the tests which the 
schools have administered, counselors and 
vocational psychologists are at a. loss. 
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They may infer abilities not actually im- 
plied by the record, or, on the other hand, 
may overlook items suggestive of excep- 
tional talents. When bringing into 
proper perspective the data either from 
past performances or from freshly admin- 
istered examinations, there is reason for 
exercising the same order of wisdom and 
scientific knowledge that a physician is 
expected to use in making a diagnosis. 
Seasoned judgment is needed in order to 
gauge the true meaning of the items on 
a person's test record. 

To choose from among the many tests 
offered by laboratory investigators and 
publishers those most suitable for differ- 
ent purposes also calls for more than a 
passing acquaintance with the field of ap- 
titude testing. In order to supplement 
the information at hand about a person's 
traits and past achievements, his voca- 
tional counselor may want to ascertain 
his abilities and interests as measured by 
some special tests of artistic talent, of 
tests of scientific bents, or of fitness to 
learn stenography, or of aptitude for 
mathematics. Such tests have been de- 
vised and circulated. The examiner wants 
to know how dependable are the data 
they furnish. Will they add to his in- 
sight and increase his grasp of the proba- 
bilities? Wéll their use repay the neces- 
sary investments in time and money? If 
reliable tests of demonstrated worth are 
not to be had, he wants to know it. 

Aptitudes indicate potentialities. Apti- 
tude tests measure abilities; they ascer- 
tain what a subject actually does in cer- 
tain standardized situations, and from 
these measurements the estimate of capac- 
ity for further accomplishment is an 
inference—a statistical probability, not a 
certainty. Moreover, tests cannot sample 
all the important aspects of behavior, or 
plumb the depths of vocational purpose. 
Even with full data at hand, an inquirer’s 
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questions regarding his aptitudes can 
rarely be answered precisely and with 
positive assurance. No known scheme of 
interview or examination can grind out 
an exact solution to an equation contain- 
ing so many variables and unknowns. 
Scientists have, to be sure, looked for- 
ward to a time when a laboratory would 
be equipped to measure each of the many 
significant factors in a person’s mental 
constitution and physique, for compari- 
son with the patterns and proportions of 
those components of human nature 
known to be needed for success in each 
typical occupation. In such a Utopia, it 
would be necessary only to administer a 
somewhat extensive battery of tests, 
punch the scores on suitable cards, feed 
these cards into Professor Hull's comput- 
ing machine, and out would come the 
answer. But studies preliminary to such a 
procedure have been estimated to require 
perhaps ten years and to cost upwards of 
a million dollars—too much of an under- 
taking for university laboratories in times 
like these, even though the ultimate bene- 
fits from such an inquity might well be 
worth many thousand millions to society. 
Today, even with the ‘best resources 
available, student and counselor can 
reach only tentative conclusions. 
Fortunately there are compensations 
for this lack. It is not wholly to be re- 
gretted that no forecaster is capable of 
predicting with entire precision the sort 
of career a person should undertake; for 
such a counselor would be tempted to rob 
his client of the privilege of self-dis- 
covery. The wise consultant asks more 
questions than he answers. He raises con- 
siderations that challenge thought, stimu- 
late self-appraisal, develop an objective 
attitude toward self-analysis, and encour- 
age explorations into unfamiliar areas of 
experience. 
Self-knowledge is a gradual growth. 


To gain a clear understanding of one’s 
aptitudes is an achievement of years 
rather than of hours. Not often does a 
person choose his ultimate goal early and 
work directly toward it from childhood 
to maturity. More frequently the forks 
and turns in the path become obvious 
only as they are approached. Each year 
may bring a deeper insight into desires 
and talents, and a sharper knowledge of 
the occupations within which abilities may 
function best. During this period of 
self-discovery it is a counselor's privilege 
not to do a person’s thinking for him or 
to tell him what to do, but rather to fa- 
cilitate his growth in understanding of 
himself and of the working world. Then 
his informed decisions are his own. 
Moreover, in the very process of arriving 
at these decisions, he learns how best to 
approach the important problems that are 
bound to arise from time to time in the 
future. 

Scientifically constructed tests of apti- 
tudes are not a substitute for insight and 
common sense. They may, however, serve 
to supplement or modify the considered 
judgment of a counselor who combines 
and weighs all the facts, those derived 
from the personal history and the per- 
sona] interview as well as those from the 
test record. 

Like the professor of soil chemistry, 
the vocational counselor appraises the fer- 
tility of the human sample. He learns to 
judge what it can produce to best advan- 
tage, and what it will probably need in 
the way of enrichment. But, again like 
the analyst of soils, he knows that his 
opinions are fallible and seeks such checks 
upon them as scientific tests can furnish. 

The day has gone by when a coun- 
selor’s responsibilities could be fully met 
without any reference whatever to the 
records of a person’s behavior in the care- 
fully standardized situations called tests. 
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Measures of individual differences which 
may be compared with educational and 
occupational norms repose side by side 
with school marks in the files of informa- 
tion kept by many educational institutions 
about their present and former students. 
Knowledge has been steadily accumulat- 
ing with respect to the subsequent achieve- 
ments of persons whose excellence and 
speed of performance in test situations 
had been ascertained. By all odds the 
most dependable indicators of what any- 
one will be able to do in the future are 
found in the measurements of what he 
has done and what he can do now. Surely, 
then, it is a flagrant waste for an adviser 
to overlook the indications of a person's 
aptitudes and ineptitudes furnished by the 
measures of his behavior while being 
tested. 

And yet, the process of inferring from 
test results the probabilities of future 
achievement is not alone a matter of 
shrewd common sense. A _ counselor 
unfamiliar with differential psychology 
and but vaguely aware of the meaning 
and limitations of commonly available 
test scores is quite as liable to error as is 
a scientific psychologist who happens to 
have only an amateur’s passing acquaint- 
ance with the vast field of occupations. 
Psychologist and counselor ought to work 
together. They should at least learn to 
understand each other's language, or, 
better still, unite in one person the scien- 
tifically buttressed human insight of the 
clinical psychologist and the vocational 
counselor's intimate knowledge of educa- 
tional opportunities and occupational re- 
quirements. 


V 


To recapitulate: The obvious main 
function of standardized tests of aptitudes 
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is to help in estimating the probabilities 
that a person would be able to follow suc- 
cessfully an occupation he is considering. 
Related uses are to discover unsuspected 
talents, to suggest possible alternative 
fields, to bring to attention endowments 
which might well be capitalized, and dis- 
abilities which should be recognized and 
removed or compensated for, and, in gen- 
eral, to provide the inquirer, whether 
youthful or mature, with food for objec- 
tive thinking about himself and his future 
relations to the world of work that he 
lives in. 

When helping anyone to estimate his 
chances of achieving a particular goal or 
the probabilities of his being able to pre- 
pare for a certain calling and follow it 
with satisfaction, his records of perform- 
ance on certain standardized tests may 
have considerable weight. It is of 
importance, then, that counselors be 
informed as to the significance—be it 
large or small—attaching to scores in 
standard tests, and as to the uses to which 
these scores may safely be put, in aiding a 
person to appraise his aptitudes. The 
counselor—or the psychologist who assists 
him—needs also a basis of sound judg- 
ment in choosing tests for general use 
and for specific purposes; and he should 
know the- details of test administration 
well enough to give them skilfully him- 
self, or at least to judge whether the 
scores supplied to him by other examin- 
ers have been obtained by rigorous 
adherence to standard procedure, without 
which the resulting measurements are 
misleading. .To vocational and educa- 
tional counselors as well as to consulting 
psychologists, more than a cursory ac- 
quaintance with aptitude tests and their 
interpretation has become absolutely in- 


dispensable. 











The City Director of Guidance 


EB is assumed that a 
topic dealing with the City Director of 
Guidance means primarily the organiza- 
tion and administration of guidance in the 
city school system. This paper presumably 
need not be greatly concerned therefore 
with philosophies of guidance. The fact 
that an individual is designated as director 
of guidance probably means in most in- 
stances that the aims and purposes of the 
proposed guidance program have been 
worked out or that there has been at least 
a general formulation of them prior to 
the setting up of the machinery. If, how- 
ever, the director is named and asked to 
develop the program, including the un- 
derlying philosophy, obviously his first 
step is not organization and administra- 
tion, but rather determination of the 
objectives toward which to work. What- 
ever may be the aims and purposes de- 
cided upon, it would seem that they must 
be harmonious with the general objectives 
of the entire school system, to the end 
that any work undertaken in the name of 
guidance does not become an accessory 
or adjunct of the regular instruction pro- 
gram of the schools. It must be an in- 
tegral part of the school work and should 
be so planned as to include not only the 
activities of counseling but also all other 
activities affecting the pupils as individ- 
uals, particularly in all situations where 
pupil choices or decisions are to be made. 


II 


Considering first the relationship of the 
guidance department to the administra- 
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tive staff of the superintendent of schools 
and to the individual schools, a variety of 
such relationships appears to exist in prac- 
tice. From time to time in different cities 
the guidance department has been a func- 
tion of the high schools, the department 
of instruction or supervision, the voca- 
tional schools, the attendance department, 
the research department, or the psycho- 
logical clinic, or combinations of these. 
Some individuals have contended that 
since guidance is logically a service affect- 
ing all pupils as individuals on whatever 
school level they may be at a given time, 
and since the same thing is true of 
the attendance department, the visiting 
teacher service, and other activities, it 
would be wise to have all of these cen- 
tered in one department. 

Since these agencies must, of necessity, 
work in very close cooperation in any 
evefit, a united organization might be ex- 
pected to be very effective. But the mere 
aligning of all of these functions under 
one administrative head is not necessarily 
helpful unless the activities are housed in 
the same building (or reasonably near- 
by). Furthermore the individual heading 
such a large and diversified organization 
should be well trained in all of the con- 
stituent fields, if possible, and be a strong 
executive. The plan of having the gui- 
dance department under the assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools 
has disadvantages, for, in this case, gui- 
dance is likely to be considered solely a 
high school function, which it has been 
in fact in many cases. To our way of 
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thinking, experience is proving that the 
best organization for the guidance depart- 
ment, whether or not it may be identified 
with the other services mentioned above, 
is to have it placed directly under the 
superintendent of schools (or deputy 
superintendent or associate superinten- 
dent if there is such an official function- 
ing for the school system as a whole). 

The individual in charge should pre- 
ferably be known as director, but, in any 
event, should have the same rank as the 
officials responsible for other services af- 
fecting the schools horizontally rather 
than vertically. For instance, the director 
of guidance should be as well trained and 
should be entrusted with as much respon- 
sibility as the director of attendance or 
the director of the psychological clinic. 
In most school organizations, however, he 
should be an administrator only insofar 
as his own office is concerned, but a super- 
visor in his relations with the counselors 
in the schools. In this statement will be 
recognized the familiar distinction be- 
tween line and staff, which, in our opin- 
ion, has proved its value in public school 
organization. This implies, naturally, that 
school counselors should be on the staffs 
of their respective schools rather than on 
that of the central guidance office and 
should be responsible administratively to 
the building principals. The relationship 
of the guidance director to the principals 
of the schools, therefore, is similar to that 
of the director of instruction or that of 
any other director on the superintendent's 
staff. He is a specialist in his field, and, 
so far as the schools are concerned, is a 
consultant and a source of professional 
and technical leadership in the guidance 
field rather than an administrative 
superior. 

In such an organization as proposed, 
the director of guidance originates pro- 
grams, rather than procedures, in a broad 


way, assumes the chief responsibility for 
selecting and training the counseling per- 
sonnel, and supervises the work of the 
counselors. Nominations for the position 
of counselor would generally originate 
with the director of guidance, although 
the school principals should also have 
the nominating power, and the joint 
recommendation of the director and the 
principal should be available for the 
superinteffdent in the case of, the appoint- 
ment or promotion of a counselor. The 
ptincipal sources for counseling personnel 
are (1) appointment of trained individ- 
uals for the specific purpose of making 
them counselors, and (2) promotion of 
experienced teachers. While these two 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive, 
our opinion is strongly in favor of the 
latter rather than the former plan, if a 
choice must be made between them. Since 
in many school systems it is the policy to 
require classroom teaching experience be- 
fore promotion ofr assignment to the 
higher type of position which the counsel- 
otship should be, this matter usually takes 
care of itselr. 

It is felt that no one should be a coun- 
selor who has not had successful teach- 
ing experience, in addition to the other 
primary qualifications for counseling: 
professional training, including at least 
the master’s degree and including instruc- 
tion in sociology, economics, educational 
psychology, and mental hygiene, as well 
as guidance; a personality that attracts 
children and young people and at the 
same time is favorable to close coopera- 
tive work with teachers, parents, and the 
cther adults interested in children with 
whom the counselor must come in con- 
tact; and successful experience, if pos- 
sible, in some field of employment other 
than teaching. To this brief list might 
be added many other desirable items. 
The counselor should then be given the 
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rank and remuneration of a department 
head, since he should be just as much 
of a specialist as the head of the social 
science department or the head of any 
other instructional department in the 
school. He should be capable of organ- 
izing and carrying on his counseling work 
in the school on the basis of regular 
semester plans made in advance, subject 
to the approval of the principal, and 
within the broad field established by the 
director of guidance. 

In striving to improve the work of the 
counselors, the director of guidance 
should aid them conveniently to secure 
suitable university training, and should 
establish a program involving meetings 
of the counselors, possibly at monthly in- 
tervals, and a certain amount of school 
visitation which should be on a monthly 
basis, or at least two or three times each 
semester. In order to further a high pro- 
fessional standard, the director should 
encourage membership in the national 
guidance organization, and in the local 
organization as well, if one exists. Like- 
wise contact with other guidance workers 
in the state should be maintained through 
participation in at least one state guidance 
conference each year. 


Ill 

An important consideration is pupil- 
counselor ratio. In general, this ought to 
be one counselor to about three hundred 
pupils and, in any event, at least one 
counselor to each five hundred pupils, 
but this figure is dependent upon a num- 
ber of factors, especially (1) the amount 
of classroom teaching that the counselor 
may be required to do, and (2) other re- 
sponsibilities involving routine, such as at- 
tendance work. The question of whether 
or not the counselor should teach classes 
is a vexing one, and admittedly much may 
be said both for and against the plan. 





Probably it is wise for the counselor to 
teach, in order to have, and to retain, a 
proper understanding of the problems of 
the classroom teacher, but his teaching 
should be restricted to one or two daily 
classes unless the school has a very small 
pupil membership. As to whether or not 
he should teach classes in occupations, 
there are also differing points of view. 
Probably the counselor should present the 
occupational information himself unless 
there is a well established policy and a 
definite procedure for having it satisfac- 
torily presented otherwise. For instance, 
in some school systems, the social science 
department or the vocational education 
department is given the entire responsi- 
bility for occupational information, and 
teachers interested in this field of work 
and trained for it are available. In such 
cases the counselor might reasonably be 
asked to teach almost any subject that he 
can handle. 

It appears that the counselor should 
not be assigned regularly to such duties 
as supervising study halls, meeting home- 
room groups, taking attendance records, 
and the like. Rather, he should be housed 
in the central offices of the school and 
given a private office suitable for inter- 
viewing, but he should not be confined to 
his office entirely. He should have a close 
relationship with those teachers who have 
homerooms, for it»seems to be almost 
universally recognized that the homeroom 
is one of the most potent factors in the 
guidance program, particularly as the 
scene of group guidance activities. Many 
schools have one of the counselors serve 
as the chairman of a guidance or home- 
room faculty committee, a plan which 
seems to be admirable. 


IV 


In such a system as outlined, the fiscal 
problems of the director of guidance are 
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not large. He should develop the policy 
of selecting, training, and remunerating 
the school counselors and advise as to how 
many there should be. Actual budget 
problems involving school counselors, 
however, would be in the hands of the 
line organization, that is to say, the school 
principals, through the administrative 
channel to the superintendent. The direc- 
tor of guidance would be responsible for 
the budget of his central office. The 
counselors in the central office should 
have at least the same training and quali- 
fications as those in the schools, and it 
is recommended that there be a second 
position in the department filled by an 
assistant director or supervisor, who might 
be considered in training for the higher 
position. It would seem that a central 
department known as guidance, or gui- 
dance and placement, as it is frequently 
called, where considerable placement and 
follow-up work is done in addition to the 
supervision of the school guidance pro- 
gram, need not be costly. The cost of 
the school counseling should be charged 
to general instruction and should be in 
the separate school budgets, not in the 
central office budget. 

Another important part of the work 
of the director of guidance lies outside 
the schools. He should be an individual 
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able and willing to make and to maintain 
contacts with all of the non-school agen- 
cies interested in the guidance and ad- 
justment problems of young people. He 
should represent the superintendent in 
keeping these agencies fully informed of 
what the schools are doing and vice versa 
The advantages of this contact from the 
standpoint of public relations as well as 
from the point of view of the guidance 
program are obvious. However, we be- 
lieve that the guidance program itself 
should not be publicized directly, espe- 
cially when it is new. Rather, it should 
make itself known first in the school, then 
by the testimony of the alumni to the 
community generally, through the effec- 
tiveness of its work. 

The school system of which the writer 
is a representative has been used, in part, 
as a background for this discussion. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that what is 
best in one type of community is not 
necessarily equally effective elsewhere. 
It is hoped that the suggestions offered 
may stimulate some thought and discus- 
sion. There is probably no best method 
of organizing and directing any program, 
but consideration and discussion of the 
common problems of guidance workers 
may, in one way or another, be helpful to 
us all. 








Guidance Use of Senior College Norms 


As essential procedure 
in guidance is the comparison of a student 
with the members of a given occupational 
or educational group. This comparison 
may be made by means of subjective 
judgments, empirical knowledge, or mea- 
sured characteristics. The first two meth- 
ods are deficient in accuracy and com- 
parability inasmuch as they involve use 
of rubber yardsticks for measurement and 
comparison. The more the guidance 
worker approaches the ideal of objectively 
measured characteristics, the more ac- 
curate basis will he have for his diagnosis 
and, therefore, his prognosis. It is neces- 
sary, then, tomake guidance more accurate 
by substituting objective methods of diag- 
nosis and comparison for wishful think- 
ing and subjective observation. Such 
measurement must reveal, in quantitative 
and meaningful terms, what amount of 
given characteristics or abilities is neces- 
sary, or desirable, for success in a given 
type of work. 

That the measurement’ movement in 
guidance has not yet yielded instruments 
for objective diagnosis of all the charac- 
teristics necessary for accurate prognosis 
and prediction, is quite apparent. One 
important characteristic not yet measur- 
able is motivation, drive, ambition, or 
interest. Without doubt this elusive fac- 
tor accounts for many of the discrepancies 
between the prediction based upon mea- 
sured aptitudes and subsequent failure or 
success. The fact that there are so many 
individuals, in the upper lefthand quad- 
rant of a scattergraph of the relationship 
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between measures of scholastic aptitudes 
and grades, indicates there are far too 
many students who have the power to 
do, but lack the will to do or the requisite 
skill in using that power. Even with such 
incompleteness of testing, it may be pos- 
sible to set up norms which establish the 
minimum of certain characteristics neces- 
saty for a satisfactory prognosis in in- 
dividual counseling and guidance. 

To provide a more scientific basis for 
guidance on the senior high school and 
freshman college levels, it should be pos- 
sible to diagnose and compare a student 
with successful individuals in a given 
professional group. This is essentially the 
methodology used by Strong in his mea- 
surement of vocational interests. If such 
a student does not possess the same char- 
acteristics that mark successful engineers, 
then it is doubtful whether he, himself, 
will in turn become a successful and sat- 
isfied engineer. 

The modus operandi of guidance, 
therefore, is to compare students at the 
beginning of their professional prepara- 
tion with successful adults in the same 
occupation. But there are difficulties in 
the measurement of enough successful 
adults in a given occupation to make the 
diagnosis and prognosis valid. Success- 
ful adults may perform different types of 
professional work, requiring slightly dif- 
ferent types or amounts of aptitudes. 
This adds to the heterogeneity of the 
criterion group and thus makes more dif- 
ficult the finding of common characteris- 
tics which differentiate these adults from 
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But a more immediate type of com- 
parison is necessaty for guidance of stu- 
Wents. Theoretically, it is possible for a 
ollege freshman to possess the charac- 
Weristics necessary for success and satis- 
action in professional work after college, 
und yet fail to possess other characteristics 
dispensable for securing professional 
raining in college. In other words, the 
ollege student must first possess those 
haracteristics required for successful com- 
petition in the college training program; 
he must compete on this level before 















Jentering upon his professional competi- 


tion. For example, a college freshman 
wishing to become a doctor must first 
demonstrate that he can become a satisfac- 
tory medical student. 

It is reasonable to suppose that these 





F two seemingly different types of competi- 


tion require certain common characteris- 
tics or aptitudes. Whether or not these 
characteristics are similar or identical has 
not yet been satisfactorily demonstrated 
and will require many years of research. 
In the meantime the guidance worker is 
faced with immediate problems which re- 





} quite his diagnosis and prediction. There- 


fore, he should first compare college 
freshmen with students who have already 
demonstrated their ability to compete 
satisfactorily in professional training. 





II 

There are two general methods of 
making such comparisons for guidance 
prognoses. The first method involves the 
giving of a common test or battery of 
tests, to all college freshmen, measuring 
what is presumed to be an important char- 
acteristic. The results of this test or these 
tests are then correlated with subsequent 
gtades in the first quarter, first semester, 
or first year’s work; regression weights 
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are derived to determine the significance 
or accuracy of prediction of the measure- 
ment of this particular trait or aptitude. 
If correlations or regression weights are 

derived for the entire period of profes- 

sional training, then the correlations and 

weights increase in error due to the fact 

that those who compete unsuccessfully are 

eliminated during the first years. In other 

words, the statistical method itself is too 

sensitive to the factor of elimination to 

reveal the true significance of the mea- 

sured characteristic, unless the correlations 

afe restricted to the first quarter or first 

year's grades. 

A second general method is illustrated 
by the suggestions of Trabue.’ This method 
also involves the use of a common test 
or battery of tests given to individuals 
who have already demonstrated, on the 
job, their ability to compete profession- 
ally after training. In other words, only 
those who have survived the “natural” 
selection of competition, both during and 
after training, are included in the criterion 
group. A lack of characteristics unique 
and common to this criterion group in- 
dicates probability of failure to compete 
successfully with them. It is reasonable, 
however, to suppose that this so-called 
natural selection has eliminated many who 
actually do possess the necessary aptitudes. 
Some individuals possessing the requisite 
aptitudes drop out of competition because 
of lack of financial resources to secure 
the training; others because of illness. 
Some drop out of training competition 
in a particular school and go to another 
where different standards of measuring 
success make possible their introduction 
into the criterion group. Whatever these 
forces of “natural” selection, the fact re- 
mains that those who do survive must 
have demonstrated their aptitude for, and 





1Trabue, M. R., “Occupational Ability Pat- 
terns.” 


Personnel Journal, 1933, XI, pp. 344-351 
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satisfaction with, this type of competition. 

A variation on this second method of 
guidance is the application of a common 
test or battery of tests to freshmen at 
the beginning of their professional train- 
ing course, and subsequently letting ‘‘nat- 
ural” selection take its course. At the 
close of the period of training, say the 
college senior year, the test scores of 
those who have survived may be used to 
derive ability or aptitude norms. Separate 
norms are, of course, needed for each 
type of professional training. 

This method of deriving norms has the 
advantage of simplicity in demonstrating 
its usefulness and ease of practical appli- 
cation by those counselors who are not 
trained in statistical analyses. It also has 
the advantage of automatically showing 
the results of selective and eliminative 
forces since, presumably, only the best are 
retained in college senior classes. This 
restriction of talent would not mask the 
statistic as in the case of validity coef- 
ficients of correlation. Such a method of 
guidance would, of course, be subject to 
all the errors pointed out by Hoppock? 
in his criticism of Trabue’s occupational 
ability patterns. Nevertheless, such quan- 
tifications of characteristics necessary for 
success in training are more useful than 
unsupported wishful thinking or mere 
Pollyanaism, which has, heretofore, char- 
acterized so much of counseling. 


III 


An illustration of this method of bas- 
ing guidance upon a comparison of col- 
lege freshmen and seniors is given in this 
paper for a single test, the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test. The lists of seniors 
graduated in 1933 were analyzed to 
discover which freshmen had survived 





2 Hoppock, Robert, “Occupational Ability Pat- 
terns. Some Popular Misconceptions.” Occupa- 
tions, XII, 8, April, 1934, pp. 46-48. 


academic competition until their senior 
year; and, presumably, thereby had dem. 
onstrated their possessions of those apti- 
tudes and characteristics required for 
successful competition, as measured by 
the College Aptitude Test. Only seniors 
who had been tested in their freshman 
year of college in the university were used 
in this study. The following analysis is, 


therefore, based upon freshman per- ‘ 


centiles of graduated college seniors. The 
statistics in Table I reveal the median per- 
centiles and semi-interquartile ranges on 
the College Aptitude Test of seniors 
classified by colleges. 

Apparently the characteristics measured 
by the College Aptitude Test are not re- 
quired in the same degree in all colleges 
of the university, since the averages and 
variabilities fluctuate, some groups being 
considerably below the average of the 
freshman class. Presumably, technical 
types of competition such as engineering 
and chemistry require a mathematical type 
of aptitude not measured by the test used 
in this study. Perhaps other colleges re- 
quire additional aptitudes. Pettingill, in 
an unpublished study, has shown that this 
test has less predictive value for the tech- 
nical schools than for the arts college. 

It is interesting to note that, neverthe- 
less, in some of these technical fields those 
seniors who survive academic competition 
in training for professional work exhibit 
a high degree, on the average, of those 
characteristics measured by the College 
Aptitude Test. One would anticipate the 
high average of arts college and law 
seniors because of the importance of ver- 
bal ability in these two types of academic 
courses. But the data for chemistry, medi- 
cine, mines, and engineering are unex- 
pected in view of the technical, scientific, 
and mathematical content of the curricula. 
These groups are, on the average, equal 
to or above the average percentile of all 
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TABLE I 


FRESHMAN PERCENTILES OF COLLEGE SENIORS GRADUATED IN JUNE 1933 


MEN AND WOMEN COMBINED.* 





Total no. graduated No. enrolled Median Semi-interquartile 
seniors—June 1933 as freshman range 
at U. of Minn. 

Bite GED oa cise cccccccsi 249 107 74.50 21.40 
EERE Te TeeTT Te TeTe 75 24 73.50 22.50 
PPP PCTITTCLITT TTL 29 11 82.25 33 00 
TS. oe dod snereens 162 21 77.25 25.78 
Engineering ........++.++- 130 45 64.75 31.98 
pe URTETEREL TLE 109 41 61.83 27.81 
PPP rrr ieee 49 32 61.00 30 00 
Education .........++++++- 362 185 54.41 22 34 
Home economics .......... 45 26 53.50 20.83 
PRI bec ccc scccccences 25 10 36.00 25.00 
Architecture .......:-+00: 28 12 41.00 23.75 
Dental hygiene ........... 32 15 46.62 23.90 
Serer er ree 17 9 33.50 15.62 
BEE biwawawvccccccess 63 41 25.37 22 81 
Dentistry ...cccescecccees 67 6 31.00 20.00 
Agriculture .............. 30 17 23.25 11.14 








the course in the required number of years. 


* The above data include only students who matriculated as freshmen at the university and complete 
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freshmen, namely, the fiftieth percentile. 

A rough index of the selection taking 
place from the freshman to the senior 
year is afforded by comparison of the 
above avetages with those of freshmen 
enrolling in these colleges in September 
1929. Unfortunately for this comparison, 
freshmen are not enrolled as students in 
law, medicine, business administration, 
education (except for special four-year 
curricula; most students in this college 
take two years pre-education work in the 
arts college), pharmacy, and dentistry. 
But comparisons may be made for the 
other colleges and schools, although the 
arts college freshmen include many who 
do not expect or hope to be graduated 
from that college but instead plan to 
enter a professional college after pre- 
professional courses. 

In 1929, the median percentile of arts 
college freshmen was 46.85 with a semi- 
interquartile range of 25.25. A direct 
comparison cannot be made between this 








median and the corresponding one in 
Table I, since many of the freshmen will 
have been graduated from law, medicine, 
dentistry, or education after two or three 
years pre-professional study. But another 
study of selection in this college for fresh- 
men of 1923-4-5 showed that the median 
freshman percentile of graduated seniors 
was 70.38 with a semi-interquartile range 
of 25.03. The median percentile of arts 
college freshmen graduated from a pro- 
fessional college was 59.28 with a semi- 
interquartile range of 24.87.* A separate 
study by Berman (unpublished) of 118 
arts college seniors graduated in June, 
1931, showed that the average freshman 
percentile of seniors was 77. 

The changes in median percentile from 
freshman to senior year for the students 
included in Table I are as follows: 





3 Tohnston, J. B., and Williamson, E. G., “A 
Follow-Up Study of Early Scholastic Predictions 
in the University of Minnesota.” School and 
Society, XL, 1040, December 1, pp. 730-738. 
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Arts college from 46.85 (25.25) * to 74.50 (21.40) 
Mines from 46.00 (28.63) to 82.25 (33.90) 
Home 
economics from 36.00 (22.63) to 53.50 (20.83) 
Chemistry from 60.58 (26.72) to 61.00 (30.00) 
Agriculture and forestry from 20.50 (19.33) to: 
agriculture 23.25 (11.14) and to 
forestry 33.50 (15.62) 


Nursing from 24.50 (22.25) to 25.37 (22.81) 
Engineering trom 39.86 (27.29) to 64.75 (31.98) 
Dental 

hygiene from 47.25 (17.50) to 46.62 (23.90) 


Pharmacy from 41.00 (30.00) to 36.00 (25.00) 


*The statistic in parenthesis in each case is the 
semi-interquartile range of the distribution. 

Some elimination occurs in all colleges 
from the freshman to the senior year, but 
the amount is largest for the arts college. 
But mines, home economics, chemistry, 
and forestry and agriculture exhibit con- 
siderable changes in median percentiles. 
Even after this elimination of those fresh- 
men low in the test, there remain many 
seniors below the median of the entire 
freshman class. Such a result indicates 
that, in certain colleges, those factors 
measured by the test are of far less im- 
portance for successful academic competi- 
tion. 

IV 


While one cannot use these college 
senior norms with dogmatic assertion that 








a student possessing a low test score in 
his freshman year will automatically and 
inevitably be excluded from competition, 
yet these data do indicate the probability 
of failure to survive, even though that 
probability varies from college to college 
and happens to be particularly low in 
certain groups. 

It seems reasonable to assert that no 
one should use such senior norms me 
chanically in advising, nor would one 
contend that such norms constitute the 
only tool in the counselor's kit of tools. 
At best they measure only one character- 
istic or aptitude necessary for successful 
competition in professional training, and 
do not diagnose many other important 
characteristics. Although they are subject 
to many errors, they do provide a mean- 
ingful and more objective basis for the 
judgment and diagnosis required in coun- 
seling individual students. Judgments 
based upon such profiles would presum- 
ably be less in error than those derived 
from the ordinary counseling interview 
which is not based upon such evidence 
of ability to compete in training for oc- 
cupational adjustment. 
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Career Trends in Medical Institutions 


The growing need for 
opportunities affording unemployed white- 
collar workers a chance to use their talents 
suggests that certain vocations incidental 
to the practice of medicine be explored 
and developed. Particular reference is 
made to library, stenographic, photo- 
graphic, art, and museum work of the 
type required in hospitals, clinics, and 
institutions. 

The socialization of medicine and the 
centralizing of medical activity in clinics 
and large hospitals are tending toward a 
situation comparable to that resulting 
from mass production in industry. Big 
business requires a high degree of spe- 
cialization for volume production. The 
varied responsibilities formerly under- 
taken by one person now demand the 
alternative development of a higher de- 
gree of skill on the part of a number of 
workers, each in a specialized field. Just 
as the old-time general practitioner tends 
to disappear except in rural districts, so 
related or auxiliary jobs in the medical- 
hospital field tend to break up into dis- 
tinctive vocations. 

This trend in medicine implies in- 
creased employment opportunities in the 
specific fields discussed below. An in- 
quity made in hospital administrative cir- 
cles confirms a need for more and better 
trained assistants along these lines. The 
fact that the demand is not already more 
apparent may be due in part to the absence 
of pre-trained persons. Nearly all of the 
workers already employed in the fields in 
question have been trained by the “pick- 
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up” method in the course of a long op- 
portunistic experience. 


II 


The vocation of medical librarian and 
record clerk has been informally recog- 
nized for some time but is becoming in- 
creasingly important in those hospitals 
which are being modernized throughout 
the country. The maintenance of case 
histories, clinical records, books, pam- 
phlets, medical and psychiatric journals, 
and other publications involves not only 
some training in library science but a 
knowledge of office procedures, type- 
writing, and medical terminology. The 
job may range from one which is pri- 
marily that of a file clerk to one which 
is comparable to that of a librarian in the 
scientific division of a public or college 
library. A primaty requisite is a good 
knowledge of the classification of dis- 
eases; this is attained with difficulty with- 
out formal training in pathology or previ- 
ous employment in the field of vital 
statistics for a public health department. 
Responsibilities may include filing, index- 
ing, cataloguing, abstracting, and refer- 
ence research work. The ability to type- 
write is essential, together with some ex- 
perience in indexing and office filing. 

Many more so-called stenographers are 
graduated every year from business 
schools than can ever. find employment, 
but the competent medical stenographer 
is uncommon. Not only is a higher in- 
telligence necessary than is required for 
ordinary dictation, but a knowledge of a 
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wide range of specialized medical terms is 
involved. This vocabulary embraces not 
only a substantial familiarity with the 
names of diseases but with other terms 
descriptive of symptoms and treatment. 
The ordinary stenographer is incapable of 
transcribing the technical terminology in- 
volved in the dictating of case histories 
and reports on physical examinations, 
operations, and autopsies. There is prac- 
tically no opportunity for obtaining the 
necessary training of this kind except 
through the slow and unsteady “pick-up” 
method, unless the aspirant can train at 
one of the two or three hospitals in the 
country which provide such training. 
Graduate nurses sometimes study short- 
hand and transfer to the stenographic 
field because of the improved working 
conditions of such a vocation. While 
many physicians employ office assistants, 
they are usually low-paid receptionists 
with little if any stenographic training. 


Ill 


Another field of more restricted but 
nevertheless interesting and increasing 
opportunity is that of medical photog- 
raphy. The commercial or “‘art’’ photog- 
rapher is concerned with making por- 
traits which tend to flatter the individual's 
appearance rather than disclose the bald 
facts. Part of his job is to retouch the 
negative so that blemishes and unpleasant 
characteristics may be concealed. On the 
other hand, the medical photographer, 
who is required to make a photographic 
record of pathological conditions or deli- 
cate scientific demonstrations is required 
to produce extremely precise pictures 
which conceal or distort no important 
fact. The work of the newspaper photog- 
rapher is more closely related to that of 
the medical photographer but the for- 
mer’s need for haste leads to carelessness, 
and without special training in precise 


methods he is apt not to take sufficient 
pains. With the further development of 
such work in larger hospitals and clinics 
and with the expansion in public health 
activities there seems to be an increas- 
ing demand for medical photographic 
workers. 

A still more restricted field, but one 
in which there is some opportunity be- 
cause of the scarcity of qualified workers, 
is that of medical art. As in the case of 
photography the ordinary artist is neither 
interested nor trained in the portrayal of 
morbid lesions or abnormal somatic or 
traumatic conditions. It is impossible for 
him to convey an impression of the true 
conditions accurate enough to make them 
intelligible to others. Closely related to 
the vocation of medical art is that of 
museum work, including moulage and the 
making of plaster of Paris casts, the 
moulding of models of wax or clay, and 
the preparation and mounting of patho- 
logical, biological, or botanical specimens. 
Work of this kind is essential not only 
to large medical institutions but assumes 
increasing importance in view of the in- 
creasing number of the museums in re- 
lated fields. The public is becoming 
increasingly interested in museums of 
anthropology, natural history, industry, 
and science, where similar skills in mu- 
seum art are required. 


IV 


As to the methods which might be fol- 
lowed in setting up formal training pro- 
grams for work in the fields discussed, 
there would seem to be no great difficulty 
involved in setting up small selective 
training schools for medical library work 
and medical stenography in some of the 
large hospitals of the country, provided 
they could be interested in taking such a 
step. Courses in medical stenography 
could easily be set up in conjunction with 
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medical schools or as an adjunct to schools 
of nursing. If set up in affiliation with 
medical schools, extensive practice could 
be obtained from medical students. The 
demand for photographic art and museum 
work is so slight that formal training 
schools would probably be unnecessary. 
On the other hand, arrangements for in- 
dividual direction of the training of a 
certain number of photographers and 
artists by the heads of the medical staffs 
of larger institutions would certainly be 
feasible. 

These vocational fields should be care- 
fully explored by the vocational bureaus 


of the public schools in larger centers, 
while investigations by such organizations 
as the American Medical Association 
should also be undertaken. It is probable 
that a survey of the work opportunities 
and qualifications involved would serve 
to provide the necessary stimulus and 
factual 
formal training programs. The oppor- 
tunities indicated seem to present a chal- 


basis for the organization of 


lenge which should not be overlooked by 
progressive vocational bureaus in a decade 
in which tragic unemployment demands a 
critical inquiry into all fields offering 


any encouragement 








How Consultants Aid College Counselors 


- 

W hen student coun- 
seling was first assigned as a specific re- 
sponsibility to the counselors, these indi- 
viduals had little or nothing new to 
contribute to the method and technique 
of former college mentors. Their first 
step was to assemble every available form 
of counseling procedure, and, finding this 
material insufficient, their second step was 
to ask for contributions from every phase 
of human service. 

Contributions were forthcoming, and 
were employed with little analysis or dis- 
cernment. Tests, materials, techniques, 
and theories, frequently based on rather 
inadequate analysis and far too few re- 
sults, were employed with the utmost as- 
surance. A quite natural consequence 
was invited by such action. If their 
materials and results were employed en- 
thusiastically, then one fact was clear— 
these specialists had met a need. It was 
assumed that those who met the need 
were the most competent to handle the 
problems involved. 

Consequently in the literature of the 
last ten years the psychologist, the physi- 
cian, the psychiatrist, the mental hygien- 
ist, the sociologist, for that matter the 
butcher, the baker and _ candlestick 
maker, each took his turn at claiming, 
and with many rather convincing argu- 
ments, that he was the one and only in- 
dividual to deal with student problems. 
Seeing their brief excursions so broadly 
interpreted and employed, they rightly 
decided to go in for broadest possible 
implications in their own papers. The 
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counselors had asked for it, and they re- 
ceived in full measure. 

But there is hope that another point of 
view is prevailing today. A wholesome 
attempt at cooperation is observed on 
every hand. Each division of workers 
seems more ready to deal with its specific 
tasks, and one and all agree that the ap- 
plication of the materials to the individ- 
ual student’s problem or case can be 
made best by the individual counselor. 
A paramount question is then, and will 
be for some time, How shall the individ- 
ual counselor avail himself of “special- 
ized” assistance? 

The individual counselor doing educa- 
tional guidance, vocational guidance, or 
personal counseling, or the individual 
counselor doing part and parcel of all 
these functions, is given such responsi- 
bility for the reason that certain presump- 
tions of ability, training, and experience 
have been posited in his case. 

First, let it be assumed that the coun- 
selor has had such broad training and 
experience through education and life 
activities that he is the best fitted in- 
dividual available for the position to 
which he has been appointed. 

Second, let it be assumed that the in- 
dividual has available all those materials 
and sources of information with which 
he may be expected to carry on his work 
successfully. 

Finally, let it be assumed that the 
trained counselor with adequate tools 
shall be capable of developing the three- 
fold rapport necessary—with the student, 
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the faculty, and with the administration. 

Guidance—educational, vocational, and 
ersonal—to the end that each student 
may be enabled of his own capacity and 
application to reach his highest level of 
potential development in the socialized 
environment of which he is now a mem- 
ber, and for that toward which he pro- 
gresses in future voca.ional activity, is a 
task demanding the above minimum as- 
sumptions. Further, it is a task hopeless 
of accomplishment, even with these as- 
sumptions met to the fullest measure, 
unless the counselor is capable of seeking 
out and cooperatively employing every 
available source of specialized service to 
be found in the field of human study, 
adjustment, and development. These ser- 
vice sources are indicated below. 


II 


The medical sciences are rendering in- 
valuable service to the student at every 
level of education in a number of general 
and specific fields. They yield the ob- 
served facts of physical growth and de- 
velopment, the diagnosis and treatment 
of physical and mental disease, and the 
prognosis of constitutional fitness for vo- 
cational and avocational activity. In any 
discussion of these services three more or 
less differentiated types of professional 
activity must be considered—the general 
and specialized medical and surgical, the 
neurological, and the psychiatric. 

The general practitioner grounded in 
the basic norms and understanding the 
significance of extreme variations of physi- 
cal growth and development, must fre- 
quently give information concerning the 
physical maturation of the individual. 
This condition must be correlated with 
the observed facts of intellectual, emo- 
tional, and social maturation. Physical 
maturation may well be considered the 
basic factor in such a problem, but the 


physician’s recommendation must be in- 
terpreted to student, parent, and school in 
light of the total adjustment necessary to 
carry out the doctor's orders as they relate 
to the personal, educational, and voca- 
tional direction of a developing human 
life. In problems of physical deficiency 
and precocity alike the counselor must 
have this important aid. 

The general practitioner, skilled in the 
diagnosis and treatment of disease and 
injury, with the further specialized help 
available to him from those of his pro- 
fession who have centered their effort 
upon specific ailments, is most assuredly 
fully responsible for the physical health 
of the student. The counselor's task 
therein is solely one of sympathetic under- 
standing. However, subsequent recovery, 
convalescence, and full restoration bring 
perplexing problems to the counselor. 
He must have help with them. Amounts 
of energy available and the speed with 
which the student may expect to return 
to full activity vary with the disease or 
injury, its duration, and the physical and 
mental idiosyncrasies of the individual. 
Counseling of the individual must depend 
upon detailed and accurate information 
given by the physician. An especially dif- 
ficult problem is the temporary “leave of 
absence”’ from work largely granted on 
medical advice. The counselor faces not 
only a series of problems in the personal, 
educational, and vocational adjustment of 
the student, but an added responsibility 
to institutional structure and function. 
Taken too lightly this problem makes for 
disorganizing abuses and even for in- 
dividual disaster. The counselor respon- 
sible for recommendation deserves here 
the most specific help of the physician. 

All guidance is especially dependent 
upon the physician for help in the prob- 
lems of constitutional fitness. The de- 
mands of education and vocation alike 
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are rigorous. In the extreme case the 
physician is quick to issue an edict of 
non-capability, but in far too many bor- 
derline cases the decision is tediously 
secured. All of us are prone to have our 
sympathies moved by the all-consuming 
enthusiasm of the aimnbitious student, so 
that on occasion the physician finds it 
easy to pass the whole problem on to the 
counselor without the definite and signi- 
ficant help needed. Without tentative or 
at least directional information guidance 
can only muddle along with added and 
increasingly more complex disturbances in 
adjustment. The personal, educational, 
and vocational drifting of the individual 
in the hands of a bewildered counselor 
requires more fundamental prognostic 
study of constitutional capacity and fit- 
ness. Such work will be accomplished 
primarily by those physicians dealing with 
large groups of individuals in industrial 
and educational institutions and by those 
dealing with insurance and indemnity ad- 
justments arising from physical illness. 
Frequently the advice or counsel of the 
doctor is sought directly by the student, 
and no less frequently given in the light 
of the doctor's best experience; but the 
vocational counselor can readily testify to 
the almost as frequent impossibility of 
carrying out the suggestions which have 
been made without sufficient regard for 
the other factors involved in the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the institution. 
This does not mean that the counselor 
should be given the right to dictate to 
the physician; it means merely that the 
doctor anticipates somewhat the environ- 
mental and human factors in the total 
adjustment. 
III 

While general practitioners are as a 
tule quite capable of caring for many of 
the simpler nervous and mental problems 
in student life, there are two specialists 


that stoutly argue their prerogatives and 
deem their present help paramount in 
educational service today, namely, the 
neurologist and the psychiatrist. Most 
counselors will probably agree with their 
contention provided that they meet the 
demand for specialized help which is so 
necessary. 

The neurological assistance is discussed 
first because of its close relationship to 
the physical, physiological, and bio-chemi- 
cal aspects related to general medical 
practice. In a very large proportion of 
the cases referred to the neurologist the 
counselor will be asked by the specialist 
to cooperate in the treatment of the case 
following diagnosis. A number of cases 
will remain in college, and certain recom- 
mendations will be made for the adjust- 
ment of academic work, campus activity, 
and living arrangements. The problems 
which arise here are similar to those 
already discussed, as far as possibilities of 
adjustment are concerned. 

Two case problems of a similar neu- 
rological condition, but involving mark- 
edly contrasted procedures and recom- 
mendations on the part of the physicians, 
will be illuminating at this point. These 
cases came to attention within a few days 
of each other. In both the admission of- 
ficers had acted upon the usual recom- 
mendations of physical health. In the 
first case, however, the parents immedi- 
ately brought to bear a recommendation 
from the neurologist to lighten or re- 
duce the student’s roster of course work. 
The diagnostic statement given was very 
vague, reference being made to a “nerv- 
ous condition of long standing” but in 
which “great hope of improvement dur- 
ing the next few months” was indi- 
cated. The first semester passed rather 
satisfactorily with only slight references 
by some of the faculty and advisers as 
to certain peculiarities. Needless to say 
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they were overlooked on recommendation 
of the counselor or personnel officer. 
Toward the end of the year the student 
was involved in a cheating problem. He 
had a completely “blank memory’’ as to 
how, when, or why his examination book- 
let came into the possession of another 
student. The other student admitted 
copying the material verbatim. The ques- 
tion of his securing possession of the 
material involved his “squealing” and he 
declined to testify on this point. On the 
basis of apparent ignorance of the man’s 
possession of his booklet and in light of 
his “nervous condition” the case was 
dealt with leniently. He was put on 
probation with the threat of expulsion 
for further misconduct, and was placed in 
charge of the personnel officer for gui- 
dance. The neurologist again recom- 
mended leniency and promised that im- 
mediate adjustment would be made. 

Shortly after the opening of the second 
year this student faced discipline for vile 
and obscene language and misconduct in- 
volving gambling. Again the neurologist 
recommended leniency and asked permis- 
sion to talk with the student with the 
promise that he would guarantee good 
behavior. With numerous facts of be- 
havior and temperament in his possession 
the personnel officer became insistent 
upon some definite diagnostic understand- 
ing of the case problem. Then only did 
the neurologist indicate that the case was 
one of epilepsy, adding that the individ- 
ual had the typical temperament diathesis 
(predisposition) of the epileptic, being 
the “most stubborn” individual in his 
experience. He added further the hope- 
lessness of any adjustment in his home 
environment. The parents were required 
to withdraw the student from college, and 
as far as possible friendly advice was 
given them as to future adjustment. 

The second case, a post-operative 


epileptic, with a remarkable degree of 
emotional stability and social grace, was 
clearly explained to the college authorities 
on admission. With definite understand- 
ing and recommendation the case has 
caused no unusual problem to date. Re- 
quired to report to the neurologist at in- 
tervals the student is apt to allow time 
to pass, and evinces something of the 
usual indifference observed among nor- 
mal persons regarding health. When 
some slight show of disturbance is ob- 
served by fellow students, faculty, or 
advisers, the personnel officer is quickly 
informed and the student is dispatched 
forthwith to the physician. Information 
given the neurologist from the observed 
behavior of the individual has greatly 
enhanced his treatment and attendant 
stability. The case will continue to reap 
the benefit of frankness and cooperation 
between physician and counselor. The 
counselor has an opportunity to bring 
sound knowledge into the guidance and 
adjustment of the individual in every 
phase of his college life. 

In cases of mental diseases and dis- 
orders, the.counselor seeks aid from the 
psychiatric fields of medical science. In 
many instances it will be observed that 
the practitioner treats both nervous and 
mental disorders (the distinction is a 
highly specialized one lending itself to 
the appreciation of the basic point of view 
in approach). In contrast to the neurol- 
ogist, the psychiatrist is fundamentally 
interested in the mental states or psychotic 
conditions. One large section of the 
psychiatric group turns as far as possible 
to the physical backgrounds of the mental 
condition. These physicians are likely to 
be practicing neurologists also. Their 
work resembles that of the neurologist, 
save for the treatment of certain func- 
tional or mentalistic disorders. Frequently 
both the neurologist and the psychiatrist 
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deal with the type of case problem which 
is so extreme that he must be removed 
from the institution for a period of time, 
if not finally. If the individual is to re- 
main in school or to leave temporarily, 
the most specific information must be 
given to guide the counselor recommend- 
ing the necessary adjustments in the case. 


IV 


Another large section of the psychiatric 
gtoup, with a specialized point of view, 
is the psychoanalytic. With no apparent 
interest in the physical and physiological 
backgrounds the psychoanalyst proceeds 
to the treatment of mental disorder solely 
on the basis of abnormality of mental 
function. With several basic theoretical 
differences psychoanalysts study the for- 
mation and function of mental attitudes 
or habits along with their resultant con- 
flicts in mental life. Varying greatly in 
therapeutical procedure they all aim to 
assist the individual in the removal of the 
old mental attitudes and the formation of 
normal function without attendant con- 
flict. Since the analytical procedure and 
treatment are alike most individual, it is 
seldom that the counselor will be even 
well informed of what is taking place. 
However, most counselors will be ob- 
serving many activities of the individual 
and many changing factors which in all 
probability should be known by the 
analyst and which will frequently alter 
his form of procedure and technique. 

Psychology with its basic interest in the 
behavior of the individual not only con- 
tributes much in the way of specialized 
help but has been quite largely funda- 
mental to the training and experience of 
the college counselor. The counselor need 
worry little over the various theoretical 
schools or points of view in psychological 
science, since none of the groups interested 
in these problems will make direct specific 


contributions to his work. That is to say, 
the fields of general psychology and ex- 
perimental psychology will add only to 
his present knowledge of the varying 
points of view or approaches to the un- 
derstanding of human behavior. The 
clinical psychologist and the consulting 
psychologist, interested in the practical 
application of science to the daily be- 
havior of the individual, will, however, 
find that the varying points of view con- 
tribute to his store of usable materials. 

Much of the ability or aptitude and 
achievement testing material and tech- 
nique, along with much of the remedial 
procedure of counseling, has been de- 
veloped in the psychological laboratory 
and clinic. It must be remembered that 
many of these materials, easy of use as 
they may seem on first sight, have been 
employed by the psychologist on the bases 
of broad knowledge of their derivation 
and wide experience in their variation 
with attendant interpretation. All too 
frequently counselors become hypercriti- 
cal of materials, either because they are 
not sufficiently skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of these materials or have lost sight 
of the shortcomings already indicated by 
the psychologist. 

Knowledge of the basic purpose of 
psychological testing materials is vital to 
a clear understanding of their contribu- 
tion. Any test has as its specific task the 
revelation of the status of the individual 
in terms of the group distribution of 
ability or achievement. Quantitative mea- 
sures are necessary for such a purpose; 
but that is the end- and be-all of the 
quantitative measure or score, a means 
toward an end—placement of the individ- 
ual in a group distribution or scatter. 
This, however, leaves us entirely unin- 
formed as to the function of the ability 
in the individual being tested, unless in 
error the counselor attempts to argue from 
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the faw score or measurement to some 
qualitative understanding. Clear, concise, 
and comprehensive qualitative analysis is 
required of the internal functioning of 
the test before one can say the least as 
to diagnostic or prognostic meaning. The 
fact that the individual student on the 
basis of raw score stands in the lower 
ten per cent of the group tells nothing 
of the inner functioning of capacity or 
deficiency which might be employed in 
remedial attempts at improvement. 

So the counselor will find himself sadly 
in need of such sound analytical inter- 
pretation from the psychologist. In fact, 
since he is dealing generally with the 
normal individual he will have many 
more occasions in which he will need 
help from the psychologist than from 
other fields of service. 


Vv 


The sociologist has made some con- 
tribution to the general understanding of 
the social life of the human individual; 
but it is surprising that he has done so 
little toward the comprehensive analysis 
of the social life of that highly selected 
group with which he has most intimate 
contact, that of the coliege student. Only 
new are a few studies of the social fac- 
tors of student life being given serious 
consideration. However, the sociologist 
has been helpful in the development of 
the social case-work technique and in the 
training of individuals in this field. It 
seems sufficient, however, to say that this 
is of importance to the counselor solely 
as it enables him to refine his own inter- 
viewing and investigating techniques 
adapted for the college adult or school 
level. The actual technique of social 
case work, while somewhat adapted to the 
gtade school level, is at present limited 
in use at the secondary and college levels. 
The counselor, however, needs and seeks 


marked improvements in the technique of 
investigating and awaits with eagerness 
the further contributions of the 
science groups. 

The work of the mental hygienist in 
his relation to the college counselor is 
composite and, in a way, cumulative. It 
is a work of a group of individuals em- 


social 


ploying the techniques of all the fields so 
far discussed. Not a science but an art, it 
has taken the materials and techniques of 
medicine, especially psychiatry, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and education, and has 
devised some slight technique of its own 
in employing these in a somewhat inte- 
grated whole. Developed largely by the 
medical specialist, the psychiatrist who 
gave himself over to broader adjustments 
of human life, it has been adopted and 
adapted by a number of individuals from 
each of the fields from which it has bor- 
rowed materials. As a matter of fact, it 
is the modern specialized operation of 
what nearly all individuals interested in 
the adjustment and progress of human 
life have done for generations. To a 
marked degree its staunchest supporters 
will today frankly admit that it has been 
slow in developing its own techniques, 
and has therefore a tremendous task lying 
before it. 

Mental hygiene has three basic tasks 
to which it has set itself: the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge concerning the normal 
functioning of mental life, the diagnosis 
of mental disturbance in the normal 
human, and the therapeutic treatment of 
such disturbance. The counselor's task 
will be greatly reduced as the first of 
these purposes is enhanced; better under- 
standing of mental function should cer- 
tainly do much to enable individuals to 
adjust themselves more happily to the 
social milieu, thus reducing the number 
of problems the counselor must face. 

In the matter of diagnosis and treat- 
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ment the mental hygienist may be of great 
service to the counselor. However, the 
counselor must continue to question any 
source of service for use with normal per- 
sons which is couched almost entirely in 
terms lifted bodily from the study of ab- 
normal mental life among the mentally 
disordered or insane. This questioning 
attitude would be justifiable even were it 
admitted that the mere borrowing of 
terminology did not imply the use of the 
point of view and connotation inherently 
involved in it. Such admission, however, 
no well informed individual will make. 
The counselor can only continue to be 
bewildered by those studies which give 
estimates of anywhere from five to eighty- 
five per cent of college students as in need 
of mental hygiene treatment because they 
may be divided somehow into groups or 
so-called ‘‘types” largely characterized by 
a language taken bodily from psychiatry. 
Even if the only individual capable of 
dealing with the problems involved is the 
mental hygienist, it is still clear that the 
counselor closely allied to the educational 
and institutional structure and function is 
indispensable in final interpretation and 
in recommendation of adjustment in the 
individual student case. 

It has been previously stated in this 
article that there is an observed change 
in the cooperative effort of the specialist 
in educational, personal, and vocational 
guidance today, and it is a great pleasure 
to report that the mental hygienist is 
among the foremost of those in this 
— The college counselor is more 
than willing to hasten the dissemination 
of information concerning normal mental 
life, and he awaits the continued de- 
velopment of techniques which the mental 
hygienist may employ in the adjustment 
of many of the most perplexing personi- 
ality problems of his advisees. It may 
well be that the mental hygiene movement 


will bring to the counselor the much 
needed integration of many of the ma- 
terials developed by the specialist in al- 
lied sciences; it may even be that the 
counselor will be the best mental hygien- 
ist of the future in employing the spe- 
cialized aids in an integrated function in 
human lives. 


VI 


Certain challenging problems arise, 
calling for the most specific examination 
and advice. The following account will 
illustrate how a specific problem case may 
oblige the counselor to consult several 
specialists. 

A boy who had been markedly success- 
ful with his secondary school work, was 
dropped from college for academic fail- 
ure at the end of the first year. This ac- 
tion was taken only after a most tedious 
effort to comply with the recommenda- 
tions as to a temporary leave of absence 
and privileges of adjustment which ran 
far beyond the broadest possible interpre- 
tation of educational regulations. On 
special recommendation of the secondary 
school and after a summer's rest the boy 
was admitted on trial to a second col- 
lege. At the end of the first semester of 
his repeated freshman year the boy's 
parent was asked to withdraw him for 
academic failure, and was referred to the 
counselor. To the Jatter the secondary 
school and both colleges supplied com- 
plete and comprehensive physical exami- 
nation records. Previous test records and 
retesting revealed ample capacity for the 
intellectual work of advanced education. 
The individual apparently did not have 
sufficient physical energy to carry through 
his work. But why? 

Each of the three physical records in- 
dicated the presence of nasal obstruc- 
tions which might easily be considered 
handicaps to the intake of a sufficient sup- 
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ply of oxygen. Now the psychologist fre- 
quently encounters insufficient oxygena- 
tion in speech defect problems; and when 
a slow, quiet-spoken individual is ex- 
amined for breathing function, it may be 
found that he takes in scarcely enough air 
for functional living and has no residue 
for work. But evidence of normal lung 
capacity had set the possibility of this 
aside, at least for serious consideration. 
The records of a sibling were referred 
to by the parent as containing much 
information concerning the family group 
and this particular individual. The 
social case worker had prepared most 
painstakingly detailed reports, the sum- 
marty of which indicated the necessity 
of considering the possibility of men- 
tal disorder. The psychiatrist was con- 
sulted and indicated no hint of psychotic 
condition. He added further that he 
found no mental basis for the persistent 
lack of interest. Now the neurologist 
was asked to help with the problem. Was 
there any nervous disfunction which 
caused sub-breathing? The examination 
was negative. A final question now arose 
which demanded highly specialized physi- 
cal examination: What is the bio-chemical 
reaction to be found in blood chemistry? 


The physician consulted reported normal 
reactions save for the disturbance brought 
about by under-oxygenation. In spite of 
the slight significance previously placed 
on the nasal obstructions, this was the 
only clue. The problem from this point 
on solved itself readily. Operative treat- 
ment was over in a few days. During con- 
valescence a series of breathing tests w ere 
made with remarkable records of im- 
provement. A period of increasing 
physical activity followed, reading in- 
creased and with it there came a return 
of interest. Definite achievement tests 
were given to show preparation for col- 


lege work, and shortly the individual was 


pursuing a regular schedule of academic 
work successfully. 

It will be seen that the consulting psy- 
chologist needed help before he could 
pass along definite recommendation to 
the counselor for use in the guidance of 
this individual case. The counselof there- 
fore made use of the cooperative effort of 
the physician, surgeon, psychiatrist, neu- 
rologist, and psychologist in the solution 
and adjustment of a difficult case prob- 
lem such as the foregoing one—a prob- 
lem far too complex for the single expert- 
ness of any individual. 





A Follow-Up of 1934 Graduates 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT 


I, June, 1934, over 
2,500 young people in the eight Minne- 
apolis high schools received their dip- 
lomas. Probably every adult present at 
the exercises wondered how this throng 
of potential wage-earners would adjust 
themselves in a community where their 
services were not needed. According to 
a follow-up study of this group made in 
May, 1935, one year after graduation, 
about one third of them were continuing 
their education, most of them being en- 
rolled at the University of Minnesota. 
Another one third had succeeded in get- 
ting jobs, although usually not very good 
jobs. Almost one fourth of them were 
still unsuccessful in their quest for work. 
The CCC was caring temporarily for 
three and one half per cent of the whole 
group. This is not a very pleasant pic- 
ture, but, all things considered, it is not 
quite so discouraging as a follow-up of 
the 1933 graduating class made in 1934; 
and it is very much more hopeful than 
the follow-up of the 1932 class made in 
1933. 

It is interesting to note the evidence 
of a positive relationship between good 
high school marks and ability to make 
a satisfactory adjustment after leaving 
school. In general, those pupils who 


ranked highest scholastically tended to 
continue in school or to get jobs; those 
ranking lowest tended to swell the num- 
bers of the unemployed. The study, of 
course, gives no evidence as to whether 
good scholarship influences these post- 
school adjustments, or whether good 


marks in school and a satisfactory ad- 
justment after leaving school are both 
the results of other factors that influence 
personality. 

This follow-up study of the Minne- 
apolis high school graduates of the June, 
1934 classes was made in May, 1935 by 
the school counselors with the assistance 
of teachers and pupils in their schools, 
being in some instances aided by SERA 
workers. This investigation is part of 
a five-year follow-up study started in 
1932 by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, and includes all high school grad- 
uates in the State of Minnesota. The Min- 
neapolis public schools, however, have 
carried on similar studies at three-year 
intervals since 1926, so that comparisons 
with 1926, 1929, and 1932 are available. 
A summary of the results of this survey 
is included in Table I. 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
OF JUNE, 1934, ONE YEAR AFTER GRADUATION 


Boys Girls Total 
No. % No. % No. 

At school ... 398 33.22 440 33.51 838 33.37 
At work .... 432 36.06 421 32.06 853 33.97 
Unemployed. 225 18.78 335 25.51 560 22.30 
= Bae 89 7.42 89 3.54 
Miscellaneous. 31 2.58 76 5.78 107 4.26 
Unaccounted 

ee ees ae 23 1.91 41 3.12 64 2.54 
Total 

graduates. . 1,198 1,313 2,511 


Of the 2,511 pupils who finished high 
school in June, 1934, over half, or 1,313, 
were girls. Girls have outnumbered the 
boys in the graduating classes here and 
elsewhere for a number of years. Eight 
hundred and thirty eight, or 33.37 per 
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cent of the entire group, were found a 
year after graduation to be attending 
school. The percentages of boys and girls 
who went on to school are almost exactly 
the same, although previous studies indi- 
cate a tendency for more boys than girls 
to pursue their education beyond high 
school. Eight hundred and fifty-three, or 
33.97 per cent, were reported to be at 
work. The boys were more successful in 
getiing placed than the girls, a condition 
which has been revealed in each follow-up 
study made during the depression. The 
difficulty that the girls are having is fur- 
ther indicated in the fact that 25.51 per 
cent of the girls as against 18.78 per cent 
of the boys were reported as unemployed. 
Many of these girls had been trained in 
high school to do office work, but had had 
no opportunity during the year since they 
finished school to secure any experience 
in the field for which they were trained. 
The/group of 560 unemployed includes 
many young people who have experienced 
the tragedy of this period; who, coming 
from underprivileged homes, have trudged 
from place to place seeking work, and 
during their year out of school have had 
not even a part-time or a temporary job. 

Eighty-nine boys or 7.42 per cent were 
in the CCC camps during the period of 
the study. These had proved a haven 
to those who had been able to get in. 
But the CCC has aided only 3.54 per cent 
of the entire group, since no provision 
at all has been made for girls. 

The miscellaneous group, amounting to 
4.26 per cent, included those who were 
ill, those who had left the city for various 
reasons, and quite a number of girls who 
were married and keeping house. 

Table II gives a comparison of the re- 
sults of this follow-up study with those 
made in 1926, 1929, 1932, and 1933. 
It will be noted that the percentage going 
on for further education has remained 
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about thirty-three per cent in each of these 
In 1929, the peak prosperity 
year, the lowest percentage was reported 
as in school. This is not indicative of a 
reduction in the percentage of pupils 
entering colleges and universities during 
that period, but of a tendency during less 
prosperous years for pupils who would 
otherwise be working to get into post- 
graduate high school courses or adult edu- 
cation courses to utilize their spare time. 
About twenty-five per cent of each gradu- 
ating class has, for a number of years, 
entered colleges or universities. 


studies. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FivE GRADUATING 
CLASSES 
1926 1929 1932 1933 1934 
At school or 
college ..... 33.5 30.5 33.9 35.98 33.37 
At work ..... 38.2 45.1 18.8 32.25 33.97 
Unemployed .. 89 84 309 22.55 22.30 
Miscellaneous . 4.4 3.8 3.4 1.81 7 
Not located ... 15.6 12.2 13.1 6.91 2.54 
Cah ctdwes 600 3.54 


The percentage at work in this 1934 
class is only one per cent greater than that 
reported in 1933. The 1933 at-work 
group, however, included a scattering of 
boys in the CCC, because there were not 
enough at that time to classify them sep- 
arately. If the 3.54 per cent now in the 
CCC is added to the percentage reported 
at work, the percentage is decidedly 
higher than that reported in 1933. The 
condition is very much better than was 
reported in 1932, when only 18.8 per 
cent of the group had secured work. 

The percentage of unemployed in 1934 
is practically the same as that reported in 
1933, but conditions are decidedly better 
than were reported in 1932 when 30.9 
per cent of the graduates were unem- 
ployed. However, there is quite a distance 
to go before we get back to the condi- 
tions reported in 1926 and 1929 when 
only eight per cent of those who were 
gtaduated were reported as unemployed. 
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Table III shows schools attended by the 
group of 835 pupils who continued their 
education after leaving high school. Over 
one half or 476 had entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; 112 others had entered 
some other college, for the most part a 
college located within the borders of Min- 
nesota. This is a total of 588 or seventy 
per cent of the total number who went on 
to school, or twenty-three per cent of all 
the graduates. There was only a small 
number of boys in any of the other types 
of schools listed; a considerable number 
of girls entered business college and went 
back to high school for post-graduate 
work or attended a vocational school for 
some type of special training. Pupils who 
attended evening school or part time 
school, but were either at work or seeking 
work, were not classified as at school. 


TABLE III 
SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY 1934 GRADUATES 
Boys Girls Total 


University of Minnesota... .. 267 209 476 
OE ae 62 50 6112 
State Teachers College...... 9 9 
Business schools .......... 20 69 89 
Nursing schools ........... 9 9 
High school postgraduates... 12 38 50 
Vocational schools ......... 18 37 55 
| eee 19 16 35 
We Seutexees ss ods ea ccs 398 437 835 


Table IV shows types of jobs which 
were obtained by the 853 pupils who 
were successful in getting work of some 
kind. Twenty-six per cent of the pupils 
had obtained work as clerks. This was a 
classification which included all kinds of 
office workers such as stenographers, typ- 
ists, bookkeepers, file clerks, etc. Twenty- 
four per cent or one-fourth of the entire 
working group were employed as helpers 
doing some kind of mechanical work. 
They were occupied in factories, helping 
in machine shops, assisting in automobile 
garages, or in some similar types of occu- 
pations. Sales work, which gave employ- 
ment to 17.58 per cent, included clerking 


in five and ten cent stores, grocery stores, 
department stores, house-to-house can- 
vassing, and other jobs of this type. 
Miscellaneous jobs included road work, 
filling station service, truck driving, and 
other jobs which could not be included in 
the other classifications. It is significant 
that most of the girls were employed 
either in office work, in households, in 
selling, or in factories. The boys were 
scattered in a large variety of occupa- 
tions. The largest number were serving 
as helpers in factories and shops and do- 
ing various kinds of manual labor class- 
ified under miscellaneous. 


TABLE IV 
Types oF WorK ENGAGED IN BY EMPLOYED 1934 
GRADUATES 


Boys Per Girls Per Total Per 
No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. 


ae 68 15.74 156 37.05 224 26.26 
Helpers ....... 136 31.48 71 16.86 207 24.26 
EE eaceoes 13 3.00 23 546 36 4.22 
Domestics ..... 2 46 63 14.96 65 7.62 
SSS] Fo eae = S 
Ae ROMO .....- 4 .92 7 166 11 1.28 
Pn skWcacae ee 79 18.28 71 16.86 150 17.58 
Miscellaneous ..109 25.23 30 7.12 139 16.29 
a6 6 ses an a toh en case BE. ote 


An effort was made in this follow-up 
study to discover whether or not high 
school marks have any relationship to the 
type of adjustment made after leaving 
school. The rank of the pupil in hagh 
school class was used as an indication of 
his scholastic attainment. This rank is 
determined in Minneapolis by giving each 
pupil an average score which is derived by 
allowing three for each mack of A, two 
for each mark of B, and one for each 
mark of C, and nothing for each mark 
of D, and then arranging these scores in 
descending order. In organizing this 
study, the pupils in each school were 
divided into five groups according to 
their rank, with those in group one rank- 
ing in the highest twenty per cent of 
their class and those in group five rank- 
ing in the lowest twenty per cent of 
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their class. Table *’ indicates a direct 
relationship between high school scholar- 
ship and the tendency to go on to school. 
Fifty per cent of those in group one 
were reported as enrolled in school, while 
only twenty-four per cent of group five 
were so enrolled. This tendency is even 
more apparent when the group attending 
college is segregated. Probably this trend 
would be even more noticeable if the 
University of Minnesota’s General Col- 
lege did not make special provision for 
those students having less academic back- 
ground. 

The relationship between high school 
marks and ability to get work is not so 
apparent, although there is an indication 
that on the whole those who receive just 
average marks at school are more likely to 
obtain employment. The clerks tend to 
be recruited from the higher scholastic 
groups, while those acting as helpers are 
furnished by the lower groups. In some 
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of the types of work the numbers are too 
small to make any conclusions justifiable. 
In sales work there seems to be an indi- 
cation that the pupils with high scholas- 
tic ranking are less likely to be employed. 
Probably this type of work requires some- 
thing different from anything that can be 
measured by school marks. 

The percentage of unemployed in- 
creased from 15.11 per cent of group one 
to 28.66 per cent of group five, an indi- 
cation that those who are least successful 
in school tend to be least successful in 
getting work. There are, however, many 
exceptions. It is, of course, illogical to 
argue from this that there is a causal re- 
lationship between scholastic record and 
post-school adjustment. Probably innate 
academic ability, drives, personality traits, 
and environmental conditions that make 
for success in school also tend to make a 
person successful in making a satisfactory 
adjustment after leaving school. 


TABLE V 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SCHOLASTIC RANKING AND LOCATION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 
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No. Cent. No. Cent. 
At School 
U. of M. and other colleges.212 41.08 128 24.24 
Teachers colleges ......:. 2 38 o. a 
Other schools .......... 45 8.72 61 11.55 
Total at school......... 259 50.19 193 36.55 
At Work 
EE 60 11.62 59 11.17 
ts in teones baud 26 5.03 33 6.25 
SEE o . oan 6 1.13 
a ee 10 1.93 22 4.16 
A ee se o: 36 
ls cenneeeen.ed 3 ©.58 7) ae 
ee 20 3.87 30 5.68 
All other positions....... 16 3.10 23 4.35 
Total at work........... 140 27.13 179 33.90 
Unemployed sieMn teas &eee 60 78 15.11 105 19.88 
GRIMS Seb esccccccsccccccce 482.13 17 3.21 
Miscellaneous ............. 20 3.87 25 4.73 
Not located .............. 8 155 9 1.70 27 
Total of all groups........ 516 528 


99 18.89 82 17.37 67 14.66 588 23.56 


he See 2 # 8 
56 10.68 32 6.77 44 962 238 9.53 
156 29.77 114 24.15 113 24.72 835 33.46 
41 7.82 36 (7.62 27 5.90 223 8.93 


49 9.35 48 10.16 47 10.28 203 8.13 
12 2.29 8 1.69 6 1.31 36 1.44 
13 2.48 10 2.11 9 1.96 64 2.56 

3 57 6. 227 2.1 21 84 


ia. Soe ae ee 
6.78 149 5.97 


32 6.10 36 7.62 31 

31 5.91 38 8.05 31 6.78 139 $.57 
184 35.11 183 38.98 160 35.01 846 33.90 
120 22.90 122 25.84 131 28.66 536 22.28 

16 3.05 24 5.08 21 4.59 89 43.56 

21 4.00 17 3.60 22 481 105 4.20 

a ae 9 1.90 mis 2.40 * 64 2.56 
Te oes OO 458 . 2495 








Examinations for Guidance 


CHARLES MAXWELL McCONN 


A, far back as we have 
any record of school routines, teachers 
have always examined or tested, as well 
as taught. But our attitudes toward 
these two functions have been, histori- 
cally, quite different. We have long un- 
derstood: that teaching is a highly skilled 
business, a profession, calling for special 
and extensive preparation, and that both 
its techniques and its objectives are worthy 
of the most careful investigation. But 
examining or testing we have taken for 
gtaated as something that anybody could 
do any time, quite casually, for any pur- 
pose he might happen to think of. It 
is only yesterday that it occurred to most 
of us that there might be skilled tech- 
niques of testing or that the uses we were 
accustomed to make of our tests and ex- 
aminations might be open to question... . 

Under a _ differentiated educational 
system, adapted to all classifiable kinds 
and degrees of individual differences, the 
old major réle of examinations—the 
maintenance of standards—will remain, 
but will become minor. The emergent 
major rdle of examining is clearly gui- 
dance; a process in which we shall em- 
ploy both achievement tests and all those 
other new kinds of tests (of general in- 
telligence, special aptitude, interest, and 
personality) for which . . . we have been 





In The Educational Record for October 
Dean McConn had an article entitled, “Ex- 
aminations Old and New: Their Uses and 
Abuses.” We asked and obtained permis- 
sion to reprint here certain portions of this 
article relating to guidance as “the emergent 
major function of examination.” 


unable so far to find any very clear use in 
schools. We can see now that the rea- 
son we have been unable to make much 
use of these other tests is that even when 
we have their results and recognize those 
results as valid in the individual case we 
can seldom, under our present rigid sys- 
tem, do anything about them, so far at 
least as school programs are concerned. 


II 


Two of the utilities among those usu- 
ally claimed for examinations are: first, 
that they furnish data for educational 
guidance; and, secondly, that they accum- 
ulate materials for research. But since 
everyone would probably admit that the 
latter of these functions must usually be 
incidental and secondary, we need discuss 
here only the former: the use of examina- 
tions in connection with educational gui- 
dance—which I have already character- 
ized as their emergent major function. 

The reason why guidance is the emer- 
gent major function of examining is, of 
course, that it is the emergent major func- 
tion of the entire educational process. At 
last we are beginning to understand 
that we must learn our pupils before we 
can teach them; that unless we know 
a good deal about a student's abilities, ap- 
titudes, interests, and personality, and his 
previous attainments, and his background 
and circumstances, we cannot, except by 
blind chance, select the teaching mate- 
rials (7.e., “courses’”) or methods or dis- 
ciplines or goals which will be really ser- 
viceable to him; that in the absence of 
such knowledge we are very likely to im- 
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pose upon him materials, methods, dis- 
ciplines, and goals that will be thwarting 
and stultifying; that in the light of such 
knowledge, on the other hand, we can 
—or under a sufficiently flexible system 
could—plan for him an educational pro- 
gram into which he could throw himself 
with zest and into which he could work 
on his own power, and—almost indepen- 
dently of us—attain that self-education 
which, as we so often announce, is the 
only real education. 

All of us have now and then the ex- 
perience of steering some student who 
has been failing and miserable in a pro- 
gram for which he was not well adapted 
into some other program which really fits 
his needs, and of seeing him blossom out 
into happy success. One problem case 
solved! But we realize now that we 
ought to be doing this, not now and then, 
but all the time with all our students at 
every level. In short; we are coming to 
appreciate the literal correctness of Pro- 
fessor Morrison’s startling dictum to the 
effect that “teachers should spend half 
their time studying their pupils as grow- 
ing individuals, and the rest of their time 
doing what that study indicates is desir- 
able and necessary.” * 

We are beginning to see also that this 
doctrine has two major corollaries: 

First, a very great diversification of our 
courses and methods and disciplines and 


*Cited from Ben D. Wood, “The Major 
Strategy of Guidance.” Educational Record, Octo- 
ber, 1934. Readers interested in éducational gui- 
dance and the relation of examinations to guidance 
are referred to that article and to two other 
important articles by Professor Wood: “Basic 
Considerations in Educational Testing” (read at 
the National Education Association meeting in 
Minneapolis, February 28, 1933, and published 

the Committee of Educational Testing, May, 
1933); and “The Ultimate Basis for Satisfactory 
College-High School Relations” (Bulletin of the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
july, 1934). Reprints of these three articles may 

obtained from the Cooperative Test Service, 
500 West 116th Street, New York City. 
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goals; the setting up of many differen- 
tiated standards, as desiderated above, 
adapted to all classifiable kinds and de- 
grees of individual differences. The 
theoretical ideal is an individual curricu- 
lum built for each individual boy and 
girl. This ideal we shall never fully at- 
tain for practical reasons of administration 
and expense. But there is no reason why 


it should not be nearly approached 
through an adequate increase in the va- 
riety of courses and methods of instruc- 


tion in our existing schools and in new 
kinds of schools which should be created, 
plus a free and flexible utilization of this 
variety of courses and methods in. the 
interest of each individual. The increased 
expense involved could be met from a 
fraction of the current expenditures of 
society upon that considerable proportion 
of crime, unemployment, and destitution 
which is directly traceable to the mal- 
feasances of our present rigid educational 
system. 

Second, the general introduction into 
the schools throughout the nation of 
methods now available for the study of 
individuals and individual guidance. 

In practice this second corollary will 
have to be developed first, because it is 
the easier and cheaper to develop, and be- 
cause only the actual study of many thou- 
sands of individual students in many 
hundreds of schools and unavailing efforts 
to provide for the ascertained needs of 
those individuals within our present 
rigidities will bring home even to ed- 
ucators, much less to boards of educa- 
tion and the taxpaying public, the des- 
perate need for more diversified facilities. 

It has to be conceded, of course, that 
the methods referred to as being now 
available for the study of individuals, with 
a view to educational and vocational 
guidance, leave much to be desired—are 
capable of vast improvement. But the 
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fact is that this aspect of the matter has 
been unduly stressed, and has been 
stressed largely as a defense mechanism, 
so that we might feel satisfied to post- 
pone the effort (and expense) of intro- 
ducing such methods into our own 
schools. 

The other side of the truth, to which 
so many of us try to close our eyes, is 
that the methods already known of learn- 
ing boys and girls—ascertaining their 
abilities and aptitudes and interests and 
qualities and backgrounds and circum- 
stances, and assembling such information 
for intelligent and highly useful use— 
are sufficient to enable us teachers and 
administrators to avoid at least many of 
our habitual mistakes and educational 
crimes—if only we will make use of 
them! Does a physician wait until he 
has a specific for a disease or an absolutely 
perfect method of diagnosis and therapy 
before he will undertake a case ? 

Which brings us back to our central 
topic of examinations and their use in 
educational guidance. Guidance has use 
not only for achievement tests—the only 
kind we use for all other purposes of ex- 
aminations—but also, as previously noted, 
for the other new kinds of of tests which 
the psychologists and testing experts have 
developed: intelligence tests, special ap- 
titude tests, vocational and avocational 
interest tests, and personality ratings or 
other types of personality data (such as 
the “descriptive” type devised by 
Eugene Randolph Smith and the Commit- 
tee on Records and Reports of the Pro- 
gtessive Education Association, and the 
anecdotal type developed at the Mechanics 
Institute of Rochester, New York).* 


Ill 
In connection with achievement testing 
for guidance purposes three points may 
be made: 


1. For the guidance purpose, even 
more vitally than for other purposes, a 
high degree of comparability of test re- 
sults is important. We need to know not 
only how well Johnny has done in meet- 
ing or excelling the somewhat vague mini- 
mum or “passing” standard of some par- 
ticular teacher or even of some central 
examining board, but how he ranks, in 
his mastery of various materials of learn- 
ing, in comparison with large groups of 
other students with similar and dissimilar 
backgrounds from similar and dissimilar 
schools. And we need to be able to com- 
pare, reliably, his attainments in various 
fields at one stage with his attainments 
in the same or similar fields at a number 
of later stages, so as to have measures of 
growth, and especially to enable us to 
distinguish persistent and fundamentally 
characteristic interests and aptitudes from 
others which may be temporary and acci- 
dental. These are the essential points 
which achievement tests can yield for pur- 
poses of guidance; that is, as a basis of 
judgment as to the ‘kind of school that 
should be attended, the materials and 
methods of instruction that will be profit- 
able, and ultimately the occupation which 
may wisely be aimed at. It follows that, 
for guidance, the new-type, standardized, 
objective achievement test, because of the 
vastly greater comparability of its results, 
is much better than the old essay-type 
examination alone. Hence the great im- 
portance for educational guidance of such 
series of comparable tests as are now prfo- 


*One of the best personality rating scales, de- 
vised by a subcommittee of the American Council 
on Education, is described in The Educational 
Record, July, 1928 (Supplement). Information 
in ne to the “descriptive” method of record- 

Fy ape of character and personality may 
be. had by addressing E. R. Smith, Beaver Country 
Day School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. The anecdotal 
method is described in Ben D. Wood's “The 
Major Strategy of Guidance.” Educational Rec- 
ord, October, 1934. 
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vided by the Cooperative Test Service,’ 
and of such broad testing programs as 
those sponsored by the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau and the state-wide testing 
programs developed in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, Alabama, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and other 
states. 

2. Achievement testing for guidance 
serves its purpose most clearly and ef- 
ficiently when it is dissociated from other 
purposes, especially from standards-en- 
forcement and invidious selection; just as 
we have already seen that a real and ef- 
fective use of examinations as a method 
of instruction must be dissociated from 
standards-enforcement. The obvious rea- 
son lies in the inescapable difference be- 
tween a student’s willing cooperativeness 
toward an examination the results of 
which he is assured will be used for him, 
to help him solve his own problems, and 
his instinctive effort to “beat” any exami- 
nation whose results are going to be used 
against him, in matters of admission, pro- 
motion, or graduation. We may compare 
the ready willingness of anyone to have 
his blood pressure taken by his family 
physician as against the attitude with 
which the most upright among us would 
be likely to confront the blood-pressure 
lie detector. 

3. For the guidance purpose we need 
a large number of tests of each individ- 
ual, for the reason already cited, that no 
single test, and no group of tests to be 
administered on one crucial occasion, can 
give us a valid diagnosis of an individ- 
ual’s capabilities or even of his achieve- 
ments. For such diagnosis, and hence for 
educational guidance, we need, as I have 
written elsewhere, “a series of comparable 


*See H. E. Hawkes, “The Cooperative Test 
Service.” Educational Record, January, 1931; or 
Max McConn, “The Cooperative Test Service.” 
Journal of Higher Education, May, 1931. 


tests over a period of years, through which 
the stresses and accidents of particular 
occasions may cance! out, and by means 
of which we may follow both persistent 
levels and significant changes of capacity, 
interest, and attainment.” * 

The foregoing paragraphs contemplate 
the collection of a large amount of data 
for each student, including the results of 
many tests of many kinds over a period 
of years. With such data must be collated 
all the definite biographical material the 
student’s adviser can obtain to illuminate 
his background and circumstances. Obvi- 
ously we have need of some instrument 
to assemble this mass of information in 
clear and significant fashion; and for- 
tunately such an instrument is at hand in 
the Cumulative Record Card, whether in 
the original form published by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education or in the adap- 
tation used by the Educational Records 
Bureau or in other variants which have 
been instituted and developed in many 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 

“These blanks or folders” (if I may 
quote an earlier explanation) ‘“‘provide 
an instrument for organizing and present- 
ing, compactly and in part graphically, on 
a time projection, all the significant facts, 
both scholastic and personal, in regard to 
a student’s career. . . . These significant 
facts include not only school marks and 
the results of objective tests but also such 
items as health, physical and mental, 
family background, financial situation, 
study conditions and programs, extra- 
curricular activities, summer experiences, 
vocational experiences, unusual accom- 
plishments, reported interests, educational 
and vocational plans, and the like, all 
carried forward from year to year to ex- 


*See C. M. McConn, “Educational Guidance Is 
Now Possible.” Educational Record, October, 1933 
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hibit both permanent and changing con- 
ditions and tendencies.”’ ° 

Every teacher or administrator or per- 
sonnel officer who has used such cumula- 
tive records knows that in many cases 
they are almost self-interpreting, that the 
multifarious data they contain, compactly 
and sequentially organized and in part 
graphed, often fall at once into a clear 
picture, each part reinforcing every other 
part, and the whole affording decisive 
answers to such questions as what courses 
the student should take and avoid, what 
kind of discipline he needs, what further 
schooling he should seek, and even what 
kinds of career he should and should not 
endeavor to follow—answers often de- 
cisive and convincing not only to the 
teacher or school officer but also to the 
student himself and his parents. In other 
cases, of course, the picture is not so clear; 
one part of the data may seem to con- 


“"The Cooperative Test Service.” Journal of 
Higher Education, May, 1931. Full descriptions 
of these forms, with samples, have been pub- 
lished in the Supplement to the Educational Rec- 
ord for July, 1928; in the Program for a Study 
of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Educa- 
tion (the “Pennsylvania Study”), issued by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1928; and in an article on the Penn- 
sylvania Study by the present writer in the Bul- 
letin of the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars, Vol. V, No. 2, 1929. See alse a valu- 
able discussion by Ben D. Wood, “The Major 
Strategy of Guidance.” Educational Record, Octo- 
ber, 1934. 


tradict other parts; but even such dis- 
crepancies usually afford clues for further 
investigation or experiment, with more 
hope of a final solution than any other 
procedure holds out. 

Many of us hope that the general in- 
troduction into our schools at every level 
of examinations given and used specifi- 
cally for guidance, and a parallel general 
introduction of cumulative records to as- 
semble the results of such examining with 
all other relevant data, will eventually 
solve the problem of admission to college 
and also the problem of guidance in col- 
lege and with respect to professions, re- 
ducing to a minimum failures in college 
after admission and failures in profes- 
sional schools and licensing examinations. 

And we believe also that the increasing 
use of examinations and of cumulative 
records for guidance will at last reveal in- 
escapably to all that pressing need, which 
only a few now perceive, for what I have 
called the differentiation of standards. 
This will involve the provision of many 
new courses, new kinds of schools, and 
greatly increased flexibility in drawing 
upon the offerings of every type of schoo! 
in the interest of individual needs, in 
order that we may ultimately provide suit- 
able instruction or training, with feasible 
goals, for every sort and degree of 


capacity. 
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Practice and Performance 


EDWARD B. GREENE 


Diring the last few 
years the common use of the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test has raised the 
question: How does the repetition of the 
test change the processes involved and the 
results recorded? Answers to this ques- 
tion will be important because they involve 
both the analysis of changing factors and 
the application of practice norms to the 
prediction of vocational success. Thus it 
would not be fair to compare two persons’ 
scores if only one of them had already 
taken the test, and if we knew that scores 
often increased more than one sigma after 
one repetition. And obviously we are not 
justified in numerical comparisons of dif- 
ferent persons if the numbers represent 
different processes for different individ- 
uals or for the same individual at differ- 
ent times. 

This report explains the results of re- 
peating the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test, Forms A, B, C, and D, five times 
with 58 college students (34 men and 24 
women) at intervals of approximately two 
days. The records show the methods of 
work, time consumed, and number of er- 
rors. The tests were administered and 
scored according to the directions on page 
312, Minnesota Mechanical Ability Tests 


Dr. Greene wished to determine how a 
repetition of the Minnesota Spatial Relations 
Test would affect the results previously ob- 
tained. He here describes the marked im- 
provement in the test scores of a group tested 
five times. The author wishes to acknow- 
- the assistance rendered by Dorothy 
Wiley, who examined twelve of the cases in- 
cluded in the following report. 





(5).* Both quantitative and qualitative 
results are reported. 


II 
Table I shows the means and standard 
deviations in seconds for each board and 
for the total of all four boards. It shows 
a mean decrease from the first to the fifth 


TABLE I 
Score in Seconds for Means and Standard Devia- 
tions using Minnesota Spatial Relations Test. 
N = 58. 
Trial Board Means Total 
B > D Mean Stand. 
Dev. 
1 306 264 283 268 1111 207 
2 224 229 206 279 878 142 
3 190 186 193 184 753 145 
4 175 179 171 #177 700 127 
5 161 163 157 156 637 98 


Decrease 145 101 126 112 474 109 


Amount 


Per cent 47 38 44 42 42 52 


trial of 474 seconds, or 42 per cent in the 
total scores. The standard deviations de- 
creased from 207 seconds to 98 seconds, 
a total decrease of 109 seconds or 52 per 
cent. The decrease for each board showed 
similar results. There was a decrease from 
the first to the second trial of approxi- 
mately one standard deviation of the first 
trial, and of two standard deviations from 
the first to the fifth trial. The dispersion 
was only one-half as great on the fifth 
trial as on the first. 

These results are not very useful for 
comparison or calculation because they are 
stated in time scores which have no true 
zeros, and hence they give some false im- 
pressions about amounts of improvement 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliog- 
raphy listed at the conclusion of this article. 
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and dispersions (1), (6). They were 
therefore changed to amount-per-time* 
scores, or work units, using for conve- 
nience the number of pieces correctly 
placed per second. 

These scores are shown in Table II for 
the same results that were given in Table 
I. Table II shows that the mean amount- 
per-second increase was .157 pieces, or 
76 per cent. Thus the average student 
placed approximately .207 pieces per sec- 


TABLE II 


Amount-per-second Scores for Means and Stand- 
ard Deviations using Minnesota Spatial Relations 


Test. N=S58. 

Trial Board Means Total (amount- 
per-second) 
A B Cc D Mean Stand. Coeff. 
Dev. of 
Var. 
1 189 220 205 216 207 41 198 
2 258 253 281 264 264 44 164 
3 305 312 301 316 308 62 200 
4 332 324 339 328 331 62 187 
re . 360 356 369 372 364 57 153 

Mamount 172 136 164 156 157 22 


Per cent 90 61 80 72 76 53 


ond on the first trial and .364 pieces per 
second on the fifth trial. The standard 
deviation increased from .041 to .057, or 
53 per cent, contrary, of course, to the 
conclusion drawn from Table I that the 
dispersions decrease with practice. Each 
board showed similar results. In terms 
of standard deviations, there was an aver- 
age increase in work done of approxi- 
mately 114 S. D. from the first to the 
second trial and of 4 S. D. from the first 
to the fifth trial. The dispersions as 
shown by the standard deviations in- 
creased less rapidly than the means, thus 
giving a smaller coefficient of variation 
after practice. 

2 Since there were 58 pieces for each board, 
amount-per-second = 58/Time in Seconds. Such 
scores are generally limited to measures of work 
where the amount of time is constant. It was not 
thought desirable to keep the period’ of work con- 
stant in this study because the test included tasks 
which are of very different complexities. In an 
analytical study, the level of complexity should 


be known and be held constant for measures of 
work. 


The curves of rates of work done in 
each trial indicate a decreasing increment, 
but there is considerable slope even at the 
fifth trial; hence, the subjects have prob- 
ably not reached a limit of improvement 
Indeed, two subjects were practiced for 
five trials more, and both of them doubled 
their scores of the fifth trial. Individua! 
A reached what seems to be nearly ; 
world’s record, a total time of 352 sec. 
onds, or .661 pieces per second. Thi 
represents an improvement of 107 per 
cent of his initial score. Sex difference 
in means were also charted but proved tc 
be small and unreliable. 

The individual variations are of great 
interest because, when chance success i; 
small, they imply changes in process or 
motivation and give an indication of the 
possibilities of prediction of futur 
scores. 
cluded to show the uncorrected product 
moment correlations for the five trials 

TABLE III 


Product-Moment Correlations. 
of Minnesota Spatial Relations 


Five Repetition 
Test (Uncor 


rected). N = 58. Amounts-per-second, Boards 

A, B, C, and D totaled. 

Trials A B Cc D 
1 .748 -703 658 .507 
2 —- .807 .736 555 
3 — = 826 .772 
4 — —- —- 856 


This shows smaller correlations between 
the more remote trials. Thus, \/ 77==.507 
and \/25==.555. This means that the 
prediction from first or second trial to the 
fifth trial is very poor and that the pro 
cesses involved in success may have 
changed considerably. The Spearman 


Brown prophecy formula is not logically) 


applicable to this material because of these 
changes with practice. There is a marke 
tendency for the correlations of adjacent 


trials to increase as practice progresses} 


Thus \/ 72 =.748 and \/ @=.856. Thi 
indicates that individual location in the 
group is more stable with practice. 








Table III has therefore been in- 7 
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Ill 
An inspection of the subjects’ reports 


} and examiner's protocols is very illuminat- 


ing in connection with the tables, because 
the tables give no indication of the pro- 
cesses used. All subjects claimed that 
they had neither knowledge nor experience 
with the tests before their first trials. The 
two experimenters reported that in the 
first trials all subjects showed the follow- 
ing processes to some extent. 


1. Listening to instructions and accep- 
tance of the goal and the starting signal. 

2. A visual observation of the forms and 
the cut-out spaces. 

3. A comparison of one form with many 
spaces, or, less commonly, of one space with 
many forms. This comparison was often 
done methodically, i.e., from right to left, 
or in some other order. Sometimes the com- 
parison was erratic, such as an initial choice 
of a hole for a particular block, or vice versa. 

4. A movement of one hand to grasp, 
transport, rotate, fit, and release a block into 
a hole. If the block did not enter the hole it 
was sometimes further rotated, sometimes 
forced and withdrawn. 

5. Failure to fit a block was followed by 
various patterns. Some subjects held the 
block “a tried it in several holes repeatedly. 
Others quickly put the block down and 
picked up another one. Most of the sub- 
jects worked steadily and cheerfully except 
when baffled for some time by one piece. 
Then explosive remarks were common, such 
as, “You must think I’m dumb,” “I could 
break that corner off,” etc. There was a 
large range of difficulty. Some blocks took 
four or five times as long as others. 

6. In case of success, another block was 
chosen. This choice was often methodical, 
such as choosing blocks in order from right 
to left, or because of their similarity of shape 
or location. In nearly all subjects such an 
order was not perfectly followed and some 
seemed to follow no order at all. 


In each subject these six sorts of pat- 
terns were usually observed in the order 
listed, but many variations occurred, and 
after a few seconds of work, there was 
considerable combining or telescoping of 


acts. Individuals differed considerably in 
the relative amounts of time used for 
each process. On subsequent trials, the 
relative and actual amounts of time spent 
on each process tended to change, and the 
further combinations were evident. The 
main changes observed between the first 
and fifth trials were as follows: 


1. Instructions were unnecessary. 

2. There was less time spent in visual 
observation alone, but this activity overlapped 
with movements, recollections, and choices so 
that all formed an articulated series. 

3. The comparison of one form with sev- 
eral on tended to supplant the compati- 
son of one space with several forms. Later, 
both of these types of comparison were super- 
seded by a quick glance when the choice of 
a hole for a particular block was supplanted 
by the memory of the correct hole. This type 
of learning was particularly frequent during 
the first three or four trials. 

4. All movements became much more 
rapid and precise. The greatest gain seemed 
to come in the rotation movements, during 
the later trials. 

5. Failures were nearly eliminated; 97 
per cent accuracy was common after the first 
trial. 

6. An order of choosing blocks was fairly 
well established after the third trial. The 
most common was from right to left. 

7. Most of the subjects established a 
rhythm which made a fairly steady rate of 
work. Nearly all tried to surpass their pre- 
vious records of which, however, they were 
not informed. It seemed that the motivation 
was fairly constant and high. Perhaps it was 
a little higher on the fifth trial than on the 
others inasmuch as the subjects knew they 
were finishing on the fifth trial. 


IV 


These results show clearly that the pro- 
cesses involved in this type of test change 
very much with repetitions. The nature 
of these changes cannot be very ade- 
quately known by any technique at pres- 
ent available, but the main problems and 
the criteria of successful methods of their 
solution can be outlined. 
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The main problems are the analysis of 
the processes involved, the measurements 
of their relative importance, and the pre- 
diction of their probable maxima under 
continued practice. These questions must 
be answered for each person as well as for 
the group. 

There are two methods of approaching 
this problem of analysis of behavior: one, 
a logical description and classification; the 
other, statistical. These two methods are 
similar in that the statistical is a special 
numerical subclass of the other. Their 
advantages are as indicated. 

The statistical approach, of which 
Thurstone’s center of gravity method is a 
good illustration (7), assumes factors 
which are additively related as in a regres- 
sion equation. The factors ate defined as 
numerical loadings in these equations. 
Such factors are the highest or most com- 
plex common factors obtainable. This 


technique describes the minimum number 


of such factors which will account for the 
observed relations between tests. The 
number of factors and their precision of 
measurement are determined by the bat- 
tery of tests used and the sorts of errors 
involved. Hence, factors are often de- 
scribed as the main processes observed in 
the test situations. This sort of analysis 
will give reliable numerical results when 
large batteries of tests are used, which vary 
in carefully controlled ways. The disad- 
vantages of this method are: first, the dif- 
ficulty of finding situations where pro- 
cesses are apparently related only by sum- 
mation; second, the necessity of using 
large batteries of tests which give very 
rough scores in most cases; and third, 
difficulty in applying results to individual 
predictions. This method was not used 
in this study because the time was too 
limited for a battery of tests, and it was 
thought advisable to complete a descrip- 
tive analysis first. 


Logical or descriptive methods of analy- 
sis, of which there are many, generally 
assume a series of phenomena which are 
casually related. The phenomena can only 
be roughly described by language and 
number, but the analysis gives an account 
of what happened and why it happened 
insofar as the observer can report. Ob- 
servers differ in their hypotheses as well 
as their observations, and language diffi- 
culties are numerous. However, when 
well-trained observers agree on certain 
definitions and observations, these may be 
taken both as a starting point for mathe- 
matical treatment, and as a background 
for the interpretation of numerical results. 

In this study, certain definitions were 
agreed upon following current usage, (3), 
(4), (5), and the following processes, 
all interrelated, seemed essential in some 
degree for success: 


1. Physiological processes such as: 
1.1. Metabolism: Production of kinetic 
energy. 
Visual discrimination: 
speed, accuracy. 
Muscular contraction: speed, force, 
coordination, rhythm. 
2. Perception and reasoning processes: 
2.1. Comparison and selection of acts 
in accordance with a plan, or with 
a trial-and-error procedure. 
Verification of choice and in case 
of failure, search for new acts. 
Combination of acts into larger 
sequences or units of action. 
3. Retention poe Recall and recog- 
nition of: 

3.1. Particular movements and series of 
movements of parts of the body. 

3.2. Specific form, distance, size, dura- 
tion of stimuli, symbols, etc. 

3.3. Relationships such as: bigger, 
former, inclusive, etc. 

. Motivation processes: 

4.1. The integration of an individual, 
the choice of a goal or a change 
of goal in response to various ten- 
sions, facilitation of some pro- 
cesses and inhibition of others. 


1.2. acuity, 


3.5. 


2.2. 


2.3. 
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It is mot possible to measure any of 
these processes separately and directly, be- 
cause human beings act in more or less 
integrated ways. However, the relative 
importance of processes when combined in 
complex acts may be ascertained to some 
extent by finding those which are constant 
under repetition and those which vary un- 
der these same conditions. This calls for 
a large number of trials of independent 
tests for such items as are found in the 
four categories of processes, and a factor 
analysis of scores at various stages of 
practice. 

A crude illustration may be taken from 
this space relations test, where it appears 
probable that the physiological processes 
and motivation processes were nearly con- 
stant for an individual. In a single test, 
the reasoning processes had an inverse re- 
lationship with the retention processes, 
for an individual used less comparison 
and selection when he had recalled a 
correct move. Theoretically, one’s maxi- 
mum score would show 100 per cent 
memory and 0 per cent in reasoning. 

Hence, the difference between individ- 
uals in learning or reasoning would cor- 
respond to the speed of development of 
the retention processes or the slope of the 
learning curve. If these curves are simi- 
lar and are equated for maxima and start- 
ing points, the relative reasoning abili- 
ties can be shown for individuals at any 
trial (2), (8). 

The incentives and physiological limits 
of individuals would be indicated by their 
differences in maximum scores from a true 
zero, if they all had the same memory 
patterns at their maxima. If the learning 
curves were equated for zeros and time, 
and if they proved to be the same type of 
curve, then the ratios between curves 
would be known constants indicating in- 
dividual differences. 

These theoretical comparisons might 
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give reliable individual scores and predic- 





tions, but they would still leave us igno- 
rant of the exact processes represented by 
those scores. Processes can only be known 
by a long experimental elimination, com- 
bining subjective and statistical methods, 
which will eventually show elements and 
interrelationships. 


V 

Summarizing these findings, it has been 
demonstrated that in five repetitions a 
gtoup of 58 college students showed a 
mean improvement from first to fifth trial 
of 4 standard deviations of the first trial, 
or 76 per cent. The correlation between 
first and fifth trials was only .507, but 
between fourth and fifth, .856. The im- 
provement is principally ascribed to 
changes in retained patterns, at first cogni- 
tive, later motor precision. 

Physiological processes and incentives 
seemed to remain fairly constant, but dif- 
ferences in patterns were very large. 

Reliability Coefficients and Factor Analy- 
sis have little significance in the analysis 
of individual performance unless they are 
supported by a careful subjective analysis. 
They may then be used as a valuable re- 
search tool for considering independence 
of items. 

The evaluation of individual practice 
effects can be brought about only by a 
thorough study of individual practice 
curves which would indicate, on a unified 
scale, the starting points, maxima, rates 
of change, and variations. 

The vocational counselor or placement 
officer must conclude from this study that 
tests which allow a rapid change of score 
with practice should be used with great 
caution. Practically all the performance 


and mechanical assembly or stripping 
tests are of this sort. 

When the vocational counselor must 
aid in some vocational choice and he de- 
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sires to use such tests, he should also try 
very hard to find out how much oppor- 
tunity the student has had to learn similar 
materials and how much interest he has 
shown. A relatively high score on a test 
may indicate either great native ability 
with little practice or little capacity with 
a great amount of practice. This is true 
not only of performance tests but also of 
information tests. 

In addition to the test score, a careful 
observer may also secure from watching 
the performance an estimate of the candi- 
date’s method of working and his emo- 
tional responses to baffling situations. 
These are extremely difficult to measure, 
but they may give a basis for helpful sug- 
gestions, even without a quantitative mea- 
surement. Indeed, a person’s attitude 
toward work is probably more important 
than his actual achievement in the long 
run. Lastly, the personnel officer should 
be alert to encourage and make use of any 
techniques which are being devised to 
eliminate certain practice effects. 

Considerable research is in progress, 
and some of it will undoubtedly produce 
much more precise instruments or tools 
for measurement. Many counselors are 


in a position to contribute data by repeat- 
ing with the same individuals the stand- 
ard tests which they are using. Know- 
ledge regarding both individuals and 
age-group tendencies in practice is very 
much needed. 
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Radio Guidance 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN 


Ki is weut recognized 
that the imparting of educational and 
occupational information is a basic func- 
tion in a guidance program. There are 
many channels through which educational 
and occupational information is gained by 
young people. A study of guided and un- 
guided pupils in the ninth grade showed 
a gain in such information even on the 
part of the unguided (uninstructed in 
educational and vocational information) 
group of pupils. This would indicate 
that a normally alert youngster picks up 
information pertinent to his needs through 
everyday channels of activity: books, 
school, boy scouts, newspaper, radio, etc. 

Many schools now offer organized 
courses or units on educational and voca- 
tional opportunities. In the study men- 
tioned above, pupils so instructed in 
school outstripped in the amount of in- 
formation they had gained in a given 
time the uninstructed group dependent 
upon outside sources of information. It 
would thus seem that our important re- 
sponsibility is to arrange for young people 


to receive through well organized chan- 
nels the information they need for gui- 
dance at the time they need it. 


II 

Radio is always fascinating to young 
people. Many of its programs offer in- 
teresting bits of educational and voca- 
tional information and guidance. On the 
other hand, many of its programs mislead 
through exposition of subjects having no 
real educational values whatever. To use 
the radio effectively to impart informa- 
tion for guidance is a real challenge. 

While incidental listening to 
planned and authentic programs often 
gives helpful information and ideas, it is 
important that radio programs present a 
continuity of thought. In following such 
a series of programs, young people think 
through their problems and are helped 
to develop a technique for acquiring and 
evaluating information that they may con- 
tinue to use after a given series of broad- 
casts is completed. 

A classroom situation gives opportunity 


well 
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for such continuity of development. In 
setting up such a classroom contact there 
is the advantage of having an excellent 
teacher at the broadcasting studio. The 
arrangement does not, however, do away 
with the importance of the classroom 
teacher. Usually for each lesson a teacher's 
bulletin is sent to each listening school. 
This bulletin or teacher's manual gives 
directions for preparing the class for the 
broadcast, contains pertinent questions 
for discussion, assigns charts to be pre- 
pared, and so forth. It also suggests ways 
to follow up the broadcast by discussion 
and by pupil activities. 

In order to have the listening classes 
participate as fully as possible, it is a 
helpful teaching device to have the radio 
classes numbered by odd and even; for 
example, the teacher in the broadcasting 
studio in beginning the series of lessons, 
may have the girls stand to be numbered 
by even numbers, and then the boys by 
odd numbers. After this has been done, 
the teacher in the studio can call pupil 
number three to the blackboard; she can 
make up a committee to investigate a 
topic, designating pupils two, fifteen, 
twelve, and twenty-seven, and she knows 
that she is placing two boys and two girls 
on this committee. Harry A. Carpenter, 
specialist in science, Rochester, N. Y., 
has his listening classes organized into 
clubs. The secretary of each club keeps 
in touch with him, sends in to him best 
papers from the class, suggestions, ques- 
tions, and so forth. Some very profitable 
advice is thus received. 


Ill 
Radio differs from classroom work in 
that the actual presentation of the lesson 
may usually consume fifteen to thirty 
minutes only. If a continuous talk by 
the broadcaster is given, it must be 
broken by activity, such as sending 


pupil number five to the classroom board 
to fill in a chart. Some teachers in broad- 
casting programs give notebook dictation, 
but this is a slow and tedious process and 
tends to waste radio time. Skits seem for 
the most part to hold interest best. These 
may take the form of playlets, or they may 
be mere discussion in the studio between 
a group of pupils and the teacher. Thus 
a group may discuss values of school sub- 
jects, why people work, workers who 
help us, where and how to get informa- 
tion about occupations, opportunities in 
various types of schools, and so forth. 
Interviews with workers, such as a li- 
brarian or an aviator, may be dramatized. 
Of course all this material to be pre- 
sented must be carefully worked out and 
accurately timed. A group of pupils in 
the excitement of a studio presentation, 
may speed up or slow down. It is im- 
possible to predict which they will do, so 
the teacher in charge and the announcer 
may need to cut or to fill in script. One 
must be ready for such an emergency. 

At the receiving or listening end the 
teacher must also be alert to get directions 
given, to see that pupils called on by num- 
ber know their assignments, to get every 
point of the program herself in order 
that she may lead the discussion follow- 
ing and thus clinch important points. 
If she does not do these things, only gen- 
eral impressions remain and the program 
becomes not a lesson but an entettain- 
ment. 

Results of such radio instruction in 
science showed that the classes instructed 
by radio excel the classes taught by regu- 
lar methods. Two reasons for this seem 
evident: first, an expert teacher and 
specialist in the studio; and, second, un- 
usual alertness on the part of the classes. 
In what classroom does fifteen minutes 
count for so much? On the other hand, 
if teachers in general spent from ten to 























fifteen hours in preparation for each fif- 
teen minutes of class presentation, as is 
common in radio work, and used such 
varied methods as radio teaching de- 
mands, perhaps every classroom could go 
on the air. The radio broadcaster without 
the classroom teachers would certainly 
not accomplish much, but the combination 
is excellent, and produces unusual results. 

For rural communities the advantages 
of radio instruction are evident. Group 
work is possible by radio in widely scat- 
tered schools. Many radio stations give 
free time to the schools. One expert in 
guidance can direct the thinking of whole 
groups of pupils and teachers. In one 
school system, counselors follow up the 
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radio programs by scheduled visits to 
the schools to answer questions person- 
ally and to counsel students on individual 
problems that have arisen. Thus a 
counselor can serve several schools by 
working in cooperation with the radio 
teacher and the classroom teachers. 

Parents also may profit by these radio 
lessons, and often they listen in regularly. 
Educational opportunities, requirements 
of occupations, and other such topics pre- 
sented, help to keep parents up to date 
and well informed on these matters, and 
enable them to cooperate intelligently 
with the school and with their children 
in the formulation of tentative educa- 
tional and vocational objectives. 


Guidance at Alabama College 


MINNIE L. STECKEL 


Students enrolled in 
college seldom take the initiative of ar- 
ranging an interview with the vocational 
counselor and so find themselves consid- 
erably advanced in their training before 
they receive counsel. To overcome this 
delay it is suggested that some systematic 
effort, such as the following, be made to 
discuss with the student his vocational 
objective. 

The first week in college all freshmen 
should be informed concerning the office 
of the vocational counselor. Knowing in 
advance that all freshmen will be called 
in for conference, each student will feel 
at ease and will have had the opportunity 
to consider points on which he would 


like information and advice. If a student 
has not called at this office within the 
first few weeks of a semester, the coun- 
selor should send for him in an effort to 
become acquainted with him and his 
needs, 

Before the interview the counselor 
should have become familiar with ali the 
available data on the student: social back- 
ground, training, family history, scholas- 
tic attainment, IQ, leisure-time activities, 
occupational experience, and occupational 
aspirations. Much of this information 
will come from the freshman series of 
mental achievement, personality, and 
aptitude tests as well as from the 
high school records. With this material 
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in hand the counselor can _ select 
those students who seem to be most in 
the need of counseling. Also it is help- 
ful for the counselor to have in mind 
certain points to be covered by the con- 
ference. However, the counselor should 
not be so eager to cover these points as 
to do all the talking. Generally the con- 
ference may be considered successful in 
proportion to the amount of talking done 
by the conferee. 

At the beginning of the interview the 
counselor should try to establish some 
mutual point of interest with the student 
in order to put him at ease. Before the 
conference is over the student should have 
been directed in ways of securing infor- 
mation for himself from various sources 
in an effort to answer his own questions 
and reach his own solutions. 


The counselor should constantly be on 
his guard against professional snobbish- 
ness. He must remain open-minded and 
not permit any prejudices to assert them- 
selves toward any occupational fields that 
the conferee may mention as life interests. 
The conference should be left in a state 
of incompleteness so that it may be fol- 
lowed by other conferences. Vocational 
guidance is not a one-conference pro- 
cedure. The conferee should return not 
only when difficulties arise but should call 
upon the counselor at any time for reas- 
surance after he has made his own de- 
cisions. The counselor should not make 
decisions for persons asking advice; he 
may give information and direct to other 
sources of help, but the finality of occu- 
pational choice must be made by the 
student himself. 


Household Employment in Detroit 


* 


DORIS A. CLINE 


F or the past three or 
four years, the Guidance and Placement 
Department in Detroit has had many 
more applications to place girls in house- 
hold employment than in other fields of 
work with the exception perhaps of sell- 
ing, which has been, for the most part, 
temporary work during sales. From June, 
1934, to July, 1935, twenty-four per cent 
of our placement activity was in house- 
work. For the year just previous the 
percentage was even higher. 

We have had, too, the same difficulty 


as other placement departments in inter- 
esting girls in this type of work, possibly 
because of the social stigma which they 
feel is attached to housework. Moreover, 
many employers who could not really 
afford to employ a girl in their homes, 
and others who were taking advantage 
of the economic situation, had forced 
wages to a very low level. 

For the past five or six years there has 
been a fine spirit of cooperation existing 
among the various agencies engaged in 
placement. In this sincerity of coopera- 
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tion was proved our strength. Meetings 
have been held regularly by placement 
agencies such as the YWCA, the Jewish 
Community Center, the League of Cath- 
olic Women, the Mayor's Unemployment 
Committee, the Michigan State Employ- 
ment Office, girls’ vocational schools, 
and occasionally some of our community 
centers. The purpose of these meetings 
was to discuss questions and problems of 
mutual interest. 

This group decided to attempt an ad- 
justment in the wages then existing in 
housework. A tentative wage scale was 
set up, making a distinction between the 
experienced and the inexperienced girl, 
the full-time girl and the girl working 
after school. The fact that all of the 
free employment agencies quoted the 
same wage scale to prospective employ- 
ers brought very quick results by stabiliz- 
ing employment*and wages. 

The next cooperative action was the 
development of a set or code of stand- 
ards to be used with the wage scale 
already established to some extent. These 
standards were drawn up by representa- 
tive employers, employes, and employ- 
ment agencies. Each group met, dis- 
cussed, and approved such topics as living 
conditions, hours of work, duties, em- 
ployer-employe relationship. 

Finally, after each group had decided 
on its set of standards, the sets were sub- 
mitted to a fourth central committee 
which drew up the compromise set, com- 
bining the essentials of all three. This 
final set of standards was then, in turn, 
submitted to employers, employes, and 
placement agencies, for final approval. 
Then it was printed and distributed 
through the Detroit Board of Education 
Placement Office, the girls’ vocational 
schools, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and the League of Catholic 
Women. 


A third step to improve working con- 
ditions in household employment was to 
visit or investigate the homes where girls 
were being placed. It was possible to 
secure the services of twelve visitors un- 
der the FERA, and later under the SERA. 

In the selection of the home visitors, 
the aim was to secure women of mature 
judgment who might make the home visit 
most profitable, not only from the view- 
point of the agency, but from that of 
the housewife as well. Women were 
employed whose experience included that 
of housewife, household employe, social 
case worker, home investigator, business 
woman, and teacher. 

Under the supervision of the Detroit 
Board of Education Placement Office, the 
files of domestic requisitions of the 
YWCA, the League of Catholic Women, 
and the Board of Education were united 
for use, duplications first being elimin- 
ated. This being a cooperative venture, 
the schedules used as a basis for this 
study were formulated and accepted by 
placement workers in the three cooperat- 
ing agencies. 

Following are some of the major 
findings of the home visitors: 

1. Fifty-seven and eight-tenths per cent 
of the employers reported that their em- 
ployes had rooms to themselves. 

2. Of 2,557 homes visited, nineteen per 
cent consisted of adults only; six per cent 
had four children; thirteen per cent, three; 
thirty-three per cent, two; twenty-eight per 
cent, one child 

3. The most important duties to be per- 
formed by girls doing general housework 
were listed as cleaning, laundering, and 
taking care of children. 

4. The largest number of families re- 
ported that the work day in general house- 
work consisted of from eight to thirteen 
hours, the ten-hour day being fairly repre- 
sentative. 

5. The prevailing custom regarding time 
off in Detroit is to allow each household 
employe a free afternoon and evening during 
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the week together with Sunday afternoon 
and evening or every other Sunday after- 
noon and evening. 

6. Seventy-one per cent of the families 
visited expressed no nationality preferences 
regarding domestic help. Im most cases 
where preferences were expressed, they were 
based on a single experience or on an experi- 
ence of a friend or neighbor. 

7. There were likewise nothing more than 
negligible preferences expressed as among 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish workers, and 
the homes visited were about equally divided 
among these three. 

8. Most employers of general housework 
girls prefer ack workers to be under thirty 
years of age, and more than half prefer 
them under twenty-five. 

9. Seventy-five per cent of homes visited 
expressed preference for experienced help, 
and there was evidenced a growing tendency 
to make a distinction in wages between the 
experienced worker and the inexperienced 
one. 

10. In twenty-seven per cent of the homes 
the wage was five dollars. In twenty-five 
per cent it was from three to four and a half 
dollars. Ten per cent paid six dollars. Seven 
dollars or more were usually paid to the 
older, more experienced women. 

11. The vast majority of workers reported 
living conditions as excellent, only about 
two per cent reporting unfavorably. In only 
very few instances were homes reported as 
entirely unsatisfactory. In some cases the 
comfortable rather than the wealthy home 
was the more highly recommended because 
of the character of the family itself. 

12. Disapproval of homes by workers 
was based, as a rule, upon low wages and 
long hours. Generalization regarding disap- 
proval is difficult for the reason that each 
home offers its particular problem and each 
employer has fixed ideas as to its relative 
importance. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that 
while most householders preferred exper- 
ienced help, the shortage of experienced 
girls has in many cases forced the taking 
on of untrained workers. Consequently 
employers have often recommended to 
the department’s visitors that an organ- 


ization to provide training in household 


management be established—a suggestion 
that probably will be acted upon in the 
near future. 

In carrying out this program, one of 
the most significant results achieved has 
been the creation of good will among 
employer, employe, and the Placement 
department. Such confidence is expected 
to result in paving the way toward the 
establishment of high employment stand- 
ards and vocational status for the house- 
hold worker. 

ee 
An Interesting Guidance Device 


Students attending vocational confer- 
ences at the Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, are supplied 
with the following note and outline for 
their convenience in registering proceed- 
ings. The chairman of the guidance 
department reports that experience has 
proved it to be an excellent guide for 
their thinking. 

Dear Tildenites: 

Why not make a collection of vocational 
information to help you in planning your 
future work? Here are some pages on which 
to jot down notes on this conference. Begin 
now to make an interesting and valuable note- 
book, not for any teacher to examine, but 
just to help you to make an important 


decision. 
Cordially yours, 


THE COUNSELORS OF THE 
GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 


MY VOCATIONAL NOTEBOOK 








CHAPTER I 
Costume Design and Fashion Illustration 
Date: 
Speaker: 
of 





1. What are the occupations in this field 
of work? 
For beginners: 
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2. What do workers in each of these occu- 
ations do? 
3. How does a person train best for these 
occupations ? 
What high school subjects offer the 
best preparation ? 
Is college education advisable? 
What schools offer training? At what 
cost? Of what does the training consist? 
4. How difficult is it for a beginner to get 
a job? 
Is this an over-crowded field of work? 
How does it compare in this respect 
with teaching, medicine, engineering, stenog- 
raphy, accountancy, etc. ? 


5. What are the chances of advancement? 

How quickly may one advance? What 

are the top positions? What do they pay? 

6. What kinds of people have been found 

to succeed in this work? What are my possi- 
bilities ? 

(Let the teachers of the school and espe- 
cially the counselors of the guidance depart- 
ment help you to decide this. Drop a note 
in the mail box outside the office of room 
128, asking for the guidance you desire.) 

7. Where may I go to observe these oc- 
cupations or to talk with successful, informed 
workers ? 

8. What can I read that will help me to 
understand this kind of work? 

(Ask the Tilden librarian to let you read 
the excellent pamphlets on this subject, espe- 
cially the article in Women's Work and Edu- 
cation for December 1934, by F. N. Levy, 
Supervisor, Federated Council on Art Edu- 
cation. Consult also the following books.) 

[Here follows bibliography of a dozen 
or more books with page and catalog ref- 
erences to the subject of the individual con- 
ference. } 
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Secretaries of the branches are requested 
to send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
mercial High School, York Square, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
meeting or other event. 


NOMINATION OF NVGA OFFICERS 

Attention of branch presidents is 
called to the notice of Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, Chairman, Nominating Committee, 
(see Occupations, the Vocational Gui- 
dance Magazine, June, 1936, page 981) 
calling upon the branch associations to 
nominate officers for the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 

Each branch association is expected at 
or before its first meeting of the fall to 
nominate officers for president, first vice- 
president, second vice-president, treas- 
urer, and three members of the Board of 
Trustees for a period of two years, to 
succeed Frances Cummings, O. Latham 
Hatcher, and C. E. Partch, whose terms 
expire in February, 1937. These nom- 
inations are to be sent to Fred C. Smith, 
Executive Secretary, University of Ten- 
nessee, before November, 1936. 

oe 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Atlanta 
The Atlanta branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association recently 
organized with the following officers: 
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KP 


president, Harold H. Bixler, Director, 
Research and Guidance, Atlanta Board 
of Education; secretary and treasurer, 
Katherine Watson, Community Employ- 
ment Service. 

A dinner meeting was held on Thurs- 
day evening, May 14 at which time there 
was a panel discussion on the general 
topic, “What's Going On in Guidance?” 
Speakers included: Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools; John T. Bob- 
bitt and H. G. Bishop of the Occupa- 
tional Research Program of the United 
States Department of Labor; J. J. Doran 
of the Kiwanis Club; and H. Reid Hunt- 
er, Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


Central New York 

The sixth and final meeting of the 
Central New York Vocational Guidance 
Association was held May 26 at the head- 
quarters of the New York State Employ- 
ment Office, Syracuse. Walter VonBacho, 
Acting Manager of the Industrial Divi- 
sion of the State Employment Service, 
explained the organization of the office 
and its vocational counseling and place- 
ment services. Bertha Funnell, junior 
employment counselor, described the 
work of the Junior Employment Ser- 
vice. A program committee was ap- 
pointed for the next school year with in- 
structions to plan a program that would 
enable the members of the Association 
to meet with individuals who are doing 
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actual counseling or allied work in the 
community. 


Chicago 

The Chicago branch became active 
again last spring. Two meetings were 
held: one immediately after the St. Louis 
Convention, at which reports of the Con- 
vention were made and officers elected; 
the second occurring April 27, when a 
symposium on guidance in the Chicago 
area was Offered as the program. Ten 
minute statements explaining the gui- 
dance and personnel work done by the 
service they represented were given by 
the following representatives: “Univer- 
sities and Colleges,” Aaron Brumbaugh, 
University of Chicago; “Social Service 
Agencies,” Winifred Frost, Secretary, 
YWCA; “Public Employment Services,” 
J. B. Hamlin, Federal Employment Ser- 
vice; “Industry,” W. C. Hall, Personnel 
Department, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company; “Business Service Clubs,” 
Fred C. W. Parker, Secretary, Kiwanis 
International; “Catholic Schools,’’ Sister 
Mary of the Angels, St. Xavier College; 
“Public Schools,” Robert D. Gregg, 
Superintendent’s Office, Chicago Board 
of Education. Francis C. Rosecrance, As- 
sociate Professor of Education, North- 
western University, summarized the dis- 
cussions and pointed out the common 
goals and ways to pull together to give 
evidence of wholesome growth. 


Connecticut 

Members of the Connecticut Voca- 
tional Guidance Association were invited 
to participate in the Third Annual Con- 
ference of High School Administrators 
held at Connecticut State College, Storrs, 
on May 2. Ben D. Wood, Professor of 
Education, Columbia University, was the 
main speaker. His general topic was 
“The Criteria of Individualized Educa- 


tion.” Other speakers and their topics 
were: Edson M. Bailey, Principal, Man- 
chester High School, “The Criteria of 
Individualized Education in Relation to 
Vocation and Vocational Guidance,” and 
E. W. Butterfield, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in Connecticut, ‘The Application 
of Research Findings to the Educational 
Offerings of the Schools.” After a 
luncheon, an open discussion was pre- 
sided over by Albert N. Jorgensen, Presi- 
dent of the College. Guests were invited 
to remain on the campus during the re- 
mainder of the day to acquaint them- 
selves with the work and physical facili- 
ties of the institution. 


Detroit 

At the April meeting of the Vocation- 
al Guidance Association of Detroit and 
Vicinity over 100 members and guests 
were privileged to hear an address by 
L. J. O'Rourke, Director of Personnel 
Research, United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
O'Rourke explained that effective gui- 
dance under present economic conditions 
must be based on scientific procedures. 

The last formal meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held at the Women’s City 
Club on May 25. Melita Hutzel, Michi- 
gan Department of Health, gave a talk 
on the subject “The Place of Social 
Hygiene in Character Building.” Officers 
for the coming year were elected and a 
summary of the activities for the year was 
given. One new project has been em- 
barked upon—the publication of a gui- 
dance bulletin to be issued four times 
during the next year. 

The membership of the Detroit Asso- 
ciation is now 258, an increase of 49 
per cent over last year. A social meeting 
of the Association to close the year 
was held at Rotunda Inn, Pine Lake, on 


June 8. 
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Indiana 

A meeting planned and arranged by 
Lawrence Hess, Supervisor of Guidance, 
National Youth Administration, Indiana, 
was held at Indiana University, April 4, 
to discuss plans for a state guidance or- 
ganization. It was recommended that 
representatives of employment offices, 
libraries, CCC camps, and of social and 
civic agencies be invited to attend a gui- 
dance conference at Purdue University in 
the fall of 1936. A committee was ap- 
pointed to give a report on suggested 
plans for a state organization at the Pur- 
due Conference. 


Kansas 

The spring meeting of the Kansas Vo- 
cational Guidance Association was held 
at Wichita, on April 25. At this meet- 
ing plans were made to form a board of 
directors composed of the chairman of 
each vocational guidance roundtable 
which is held in the Teachers Meeting 
centers of the state, thereby forming a 
compact state organization. 

At the morning session an address was 
given by Dale Zeller, Curriculum Di- 
rector, State Department of Education, 
on “Things I Wish the School Had 
Taught Me.” The material for this ad- 
dress had been gathered over a period of 
years from a large group of juniors and 
seniors in a teachers college and repre- 
sented a variety of backgrounds. The 
majority of people reporting in Miss 
Zeller’s survey expressed the wish that 
the schools might have taught them to 
understand themselves and their environ- 
ment. The next largest group gave as 
their wish that they might have been 
taught the art of getting along with 
others, how to be tolerant, and how to 
accept defeat gracefully. Miss Zeller 
emphasized the obligation imposed upon 
the schools to broaden their field to ful- 


fill the needs of the present generation. 

At the afternoon session a panel dis- 
cussion on the subject of child guidance 
was engaged in by participants represent- 
ing a number of points of view, including 
those of the physician, classroom teacher, 
federal case supervisor, psychiatrist, high 
school principal, visiting teacher, college 
dean, minister, and personnel director. 


Maryland 


At a dinner meeting, April 28, the 
Maryland Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion had as its guests, David E. Weglein, 
Superintendent of the Baltimore Public 
Schools; J. Carey Taylor, Assistant Super- 
intendent; Charles W. Sylvester, Director 
of Vocational Education; Mr. Keller oi 
the United States Employment Service; 
R. N. Bellows, who is assisting Mr. Kel- 
ler in the diagnosis of the individual; L. 
V. Cavins, Director of the Maryland 
study as a part of the investigation being 
made of the needs and care of youth 
under the direction of the American 
Youth Commission. Leona C. Buchwald, 
who is a member of the Maryland branch 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion, was also a guest and was presented 
with flowers and books as a token of the 
esteem in which she is held by her co- 
workers in Maryland. 

Mr. Keller gave a brief survey of what 
his department is attempting to do along 
the line of job analysis. Dr. Bellows 
spoke on the topic, “Workers Analysis 
Phases in Occupational Research.” Dr. 
Cavins outlined what he hoped to do in 
regard to carrying on the work of the 
American Youth Commission in Mary- 
land. 


New Jersey 
The Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of New Jersey and the Northern 
New Jersey Personnel Association have 
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held a series of roundtable conferences 
during the year to discuss problems of 
vocational adjustment of boys and girls 
in industry and of the transition from 
school to industry. 

At a joint dinner meeting held at the 
Hotel Douglas, Newark, on May 28, the 
attitudes held by school and industry as 
revealed in the roundtable conferences 
were summarized, and means of coordi- 
nating the two agencies were discussed. 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Associate Professor of 
Education, Rutgers University, was chair- 
man of a panel discussion. School repre- 
sentatives on the panel included Edward 
Berman, Principal, Vocational-Junior 
High School, Bayonne; Emma Z. Curtis, 
Counselor, Ferris High School, Jersey 
City; and A. Y. Maynard, Principal, 
Franklin Junior High School, Highland 
Park. Representing industry were Helen 
Burchard, Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Harrison; P. M. Russell, New Jersey 
Beli Telephone Company, Newark; and 
C. R. Winston, American Type Found- 
ers, Elizabeth. 


New York City 


The sixth and last meeting of the New 
York City Branch was held, as previously 
announced, at the Fifty-eighth Street 
Branch of the New York Public Library 
on April 24. This meeting place was 
chosen because this library houses the 
most extensive collection of occupational 
information in the New York library 
system. 

The program consisted of five minute 
summaries of recent occupational infor- 
mation presented by members of the or- 
ganization. Anna May Jones spoke on 
motion pictures and reviewed a recent 
article appearing in the Pictorial Review; 
Nelson A. Voorhees spoke on occupations 
for the handicapped and reviewed an 
article dealing with the work histories of 


cardiac cases. Other speakers and topics 
were: Bertha Lucks, on cosmetology; 
Willard Ackerly, on Wall Street; Flor- 
ence Levy, on fashion careers; Katherine 
Doty, on housing management; Gynne 
Ross, on library work with special refer- 
ence to the opportunities in special libra- 
ries. Chase Going Woodhouse, Director, 
Institute of Women's Professional Re- 
lations, described the publications of the 
organizations she represented and invited 
the members of the New York City Vo- 
cational Guidance Association to attend 
the all-day conference of the Institute to 
be held the next day. Mabel Williams, 
Superintendent of School Work of the 
New York Public Library, indicated 
where the occupational books could be 
found and invited members to look over 
the material available. 

Election of officers was held at the 
annual business meeting which preceded 
the program. 


Northeastern Ohio 

The meetings of the Northeastern 
Ohio Vocational Guidance Association 
are dinner meetings held in the Cleve- 
land downtown district in order that 
members may come from all parts of the 
city. 

R. G. Jones, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Cleveland Schools and President 
of the Northeastern Ohio Association, 
presided at the March meeting. Florence 
Jackson, Vocational Consultant for Wo- 
men at Colleges and Universities, ad- 
dressed the Association on the subject, 
“Guidance in Many Schools.” Members 
of the association were privileged to have 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean, Stanford 
University, speak to them. 

The vocational advisers of the Cleve- 
land High Schools have held three meet- 
ings in senior high schools of the city— 
at John Hay, a commercial school; at 
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John Adams, academic and commercial; 
and at West Technical. They lunched at 
the schools, visited classes, and held dis- 
cussions of vocational programs, the host 
adviser presiding. These meetings have 
proved most helpful in showing the 
various methods, plans, and programs of 
guidance. 


Northern California 


The spring meeting of the Northern 
California Guidance Association was 
held at Berkeley High School, Berkeley, 
on May 9. Those attending had the op- 
portunity to hear two outstanding state 
and national leaders. At the morning 
session, Edwin A. Lee, former Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Francisco, and 
recently elected Director, National Oc- 
cupational Conference, discussed “New 
Aspects of Vocational Education, State 
and National, as Related to Guidance.” 
At the afternoon meeting, Fred Conzel- 
mann, Psychiatrist, Stockton State Hos- 
pital, presented a challenging and stimu- 
lating discussion of personality problems 
to be solved in the daily work of teachers 
and counselors. 


Philadelphia 


The Vocational Guidance Association 
of Philadelphia and Vicinity held its last 
dinner meeting for the year with the 
Philadelphia Personnel Association on 
May 12. The topic “Industry and Schools 
Exploring Mutual Problems” was dis- 
cussed by a panel of seven representing 
schools and industry. At a short business 
meeting preceding the dinner, officers 
for the year 1936-1937 were elected. 


Teachers College, Columbia 
The Teachers College Branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion presented the ninth annual Voca- 
tional Guidance Follies entitled “Guiders 


Reguided” at the Men’s Faculty Club of 
Columbia University on Saturday eve- 
ning, April 25. Approximately 125 
students and alumni attended the skit and 
the dinner preceding it. 

“Guiders Reguided” was written by 
Louise Gibb of Saratoga Springs, New 
York, and by Frances Ross of Aberdeen, 
Washington. It was divided into four 
“Follies.” Folly One, ‘“Bewilderness 
Bewailed,” portrayed a group of high 
school counselors complaining of their 
fate, the monotony of their jobs, and the 
“stupidity of their students.” Foily Two, 
“Lead Kindly Brat,” showed the conse- 
quences of the school being turned over 
to the students who did the counseling 
for a day. Folly Three, “Departmental 
Dippies,” was a caricature on employ- 
ment office procedure. Folly Four, “The 
Worm Turns,” showed what happened 
after students counseled their faculty. 

Members of the cast were Sarah B. 
Prince, Montclair, New Jersey; Katherine 
Laut, Bellaire, Long Island; Saul Stein, 
Brooklyn, New York; Inex Allen, Balti- 
more, Maryland; Harvey Stackman, 
South Bend, Indiana; Kingsland Coffyn, 
New York City; Frances Rocker, New 
York City; Lewis Crosby, Taft, Califor- 
nia; June Schibel, Portland, Oregon; 
Maxine Frosh, Lincoln, Nebraska; Theo- 
dore Vaughan, Clemson, South Carolina. 

The committee in charge of general 
arrangements was composed of Helen 
Kitzinger, Chairman, Irene Conway, 
Ershal Smith, and Lewis Crosby. 


Washington, D. C. 

Through discussions during the past 
year the Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of Washington, D. C. has stressed 
the coordination of the agencies in the 
District of Columbia which are concerned 
with the counseling and adjustment of 
pupils. At the April meeting Margaret 
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Wykoff, Director, Junior Counseling 
Service of the District of Columbia Em- 
ployment Bureau, talked on the work of 
that agency and urged that the schools 
and the agency work together to aid in 
the employment adjustment of graduates. 

With a membership of diversified inter- 
ests the Guidance Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia works through com- 
mittees to accomplish particular phases of 
guidance rather than centering attention 
too strongly upon specialized fields at the 
meetings. The annual report for the year 
1935-1936 contains a summary of the 
work of the educational and research 
committee as well as a report of the ac- 
tivities of the association. 


Western Pennsylvania 

The Western Pennsylvania Branch 
held a meeting in Pittsburgh on May 9. 
The morning session was a panel meeting 
with the following program. Raymond 
Amalong discussed “Guidance in a Rural 
Community.” The program carried out 
in the Harrold Junior High School was 
outlined, and J. D. Stark, Junior Place- 
ment Office, Pittsburgh, gave an illumi- 
nating talk on “Changing Trends in Oc- 
cupations.’” Anthony Goldberger of the 
University of Pittsburgh spoke on ‘‘Gui- 
dance of the Future.” A. B. Gibson, a 
business man of Pittsburgh, took “Gui- 
dance from the Standpoint of Business” 
for his topic. Much discussion was pro- 
voked by the viewpoints expressed by the 
speakers. After a luncheon, F. S. Kirk- 
patrick, Personnel Director of Bethany 
College, discussed “Factors in the Gui- 
dance of College Students.” 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
“Worcester’s Guidance Activities” was 
the subject of a meeting of the Wor- 


cester, Massachusetts Vocational Guidance 
Association, held at the Classical High 
School on April 22. Walter S. Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, was chairman 
of a panel discussion. Speakers included: 
Grace A. Gilkley, Director, David Hale 
Fanning Trade School for Girls; Francis 
X. Powers, Professor, Holy Cross Col- 
lege; William A. Lotz, Educational Di- 
rector, Northeastern University; Dorothy 
Gardyne, Secretary, YWCA; Sarah A. 
Marble, Director of Kindergartens; Rich- 
ard D. Lambert, Secretary, Metal Trades 
Association; Laura E. Carrigan, Director 
of Placement, High School of Commerce; 
John E. Blossom, Instructor, Worcester 
Academy; Dora E. Dodge, Secretary, 
Worcester Girls’ Club; Walter B. Den- 
men, Director, Boys’ Trade School; 
Robert C. Cole, Director of Guidance, 
Worcester Boys’ Club; John F. Gleason, 
Editor, Vocational Guide; Paul R. Swan, 
Instructor, Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; Milton E. Kirkpatrick, Worcester 
Child Guidance Clinic. 


Ontario 

Spring and summer bulletins issued by 
the OVGA include: ‘Personnel Work 
and Guidance at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf,” by Edward B. Lally; “The 
Collection and Organization of Occupa- 
tional Information” by G. P. Cosgrave, 
University of Toronto; ‘“The Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act” by Fred J. Hawes, Di- 
rector of Apprenticeship, Toronto; “Gui- 
dance Through Composition Classes’ by 
W. R. Howard, Wilkinson Public School, 
Toronto; and “Whither Guidance?” by 
V. S. Stevens, Western Technical-Com- 
mercial School, Toronto. 

These bulletins may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Association, at 27 
Albany Avenue, Toronto. 
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Summer Guidance Conferences 


AS REPORTED BY THE CONFEREES 


Conterences on Voca- 
tional Guidance were nationally far-flung 
during the summer of 1936. From 
Oregon and California, and from Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania 
have come reports of summer confer- 
ence programs; and those including a de- 
scription of the conference activities and 
results are given below. 


Stanford University Conference 

The Conference on Curriculum and 
Guidance, held at Stanford University 
during the week of July 6-10, was at- 
tended by some 1,200 educational work- 
ers drawn from all sections of the coun- 
try. This group included curriculum spe- 
cialists, supervisors, teachers, and admin- 
istrators, as well as guidance workers. 
The guidance workers came in contact 
with developments and other aspects of 
the educational program, while the others 
of the group familiarized themselves 
with what is happening in the guidance 
field. 

The general sessions of the Confer- 
ence were devoted to basic considerations 
of interest to the total group. At the 


opening general session consideration was 
given to the practical problem of improv- 
ing the educational program, and subse- 
quent general session programs were de- 
voted to social and psychological consid- 
erations basic to the development of both 
the instructional and guidance program. 
One of the general sessions discussed the 
topic, “Guidance in a Modern Educational 
Program.” The speakers at this session 
were Harold C. Hand and William M. 
Proctor, members of the faculty of the 
Stanford University School of Education. 
The panel which carried on the discus- 
sion following the opening statement 
was presided over by Dean Grayson 
Kefauver, School of Education, Stanford 
University. 

A series of forum sessions was given 
over to guidance topics during the week. 
The topics dealt with by the speakers 
will give an indication of the scope of 
the program. “Advances in Junior Col- 
lege Guidance” was discussed by Mar- 
garet Bennett, Director of Guidance in 
the Pasadena city schools. Walter Eells, 
of the Stanford University faculty, spoke 
on “National Agencies Interested in Col- 
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lege Personnel Work.” Merton Hill, 
Director of Admissions and Professor 
of Education, University of California, 
opened the discussion on ‘Adjustment 
Problems of Junior College Transfers.” 
Aubrey Douglass, Chief of the Division 
of Secondary Education, spoke on “Gui- 
dance Articulation Between Secondary 
School and College.” A second session 
dealing with a theme somewhat similar, 
“Personal Information on Incoming Col- 
lege Students,’ included opening state- 
ments by Walter Hepner, President of 
the San Diego State College, and Harry 
Tyler, Dean of Counseling and Student 
Personnel, Junior College, Sacramento, 
California. 

The task of guidance in the elementary 
school was discussed by Elizabeth Woods, 
Supervisor of Educational Research and 
Guidance, City Schools, Los Angeles, 
California. The discussion of ‘The Task 
of Guidance in the Secondary School” 
was opened by a presentation by Dean 
Kefauver. Jessie Oldt, Dean of Girls of 
the Senior High School, South Pasadena, 
California, opened the discussion on ‘“The 
Dean of Girls, Guidance and Social Edu- 
cation.” Harold Hand, of the Stanford 
University faculty, made a presentation 
on ‘Practical Materials for Use in Group 
Guidance Developed in the Carnegie 
Guidance Investigation.” Other presenta- 
tions included a statement on ‘The 
Adolescent Study at the University High 
School, Oakland” by Marian Brown, 
Vice-Principal in charge of Guidance, 
and Dean of Girls, University High 
School, Oakland; “The Child Guidance 
Clinic,” with an opening statement by 
Hubert Armstrong, Associate in Individ- 
ual Guidance, City Schools, Oakland, Cal- 
ifornia; “What Should be Included in 
the Program of Group Guidance?” by 
Margaret Bennett, Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools. 


These forum sessions were two hours 
in length, with an opening statement by 
the speaker and with discussions from 
the floor under the leadership of the 
chairman of the meeting and of the 
speaker. The forum sessions were well 
attended and there were many evidences 
of interest in learning about develop- 
ments in guidance in outstanding institu- 
tions and in defining the contribution 
and place of guidance service in a pro- 
gram of education. Vocational guidance 
was accorded a place of importance in 
these discussions. Recognition also was 
given to the contribution of guidance 
service to training in other areas. 


Western Personnel Service 

Vocational Counseling for College 
Students was the theme of a recent con- 
ference directed by Western Personnel 
Service. The conference was held on the 
campus of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, July 24 and 25. The im- 
portance of vocational counseling as one 
part of the personnel program of higher 
institutions of learning was discussed. 

The increasing interest in and im- 
portance of counseling for college stu- 
dents was marked by the large attend- 
ance, and by the prominence in educa- 
tional and guidance circles of those who 
served as discussion leaders. The interest 
of many summer school students at the 
University nearly doubled the antici- 
pated attendance. Leading educators rep- 
resented our public schools, junior col- 
leges, teacher's colleges, and both public 
and privately endowed colleges and uni- 
versities. Representatives of personnel 
work in industry and psychologists prom- 
inent in the construction and use of tests 
all helped to make the conference a sig- 
nificant factor in focusing problems and 
methods in counseling for college stu- 
dents. 
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The conference was organized in four 
panel discussions on the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Should Students Receive Vocational 
Counseling in College? 

2. What Tools are Most Useful in Help- 
ing College Students to Analyze their Voca- 
tional Potentialities ? 

3. How Can College Students Learn 
About Newer Occupations? 

4. What about Jobs for College Gradu- 


ates ? 


Professor Donald G. Paterson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was the guest 
speaker at a dinner meeting where the 
following topics were discussed: 

1. What We are Learning about Occupa- 
tions on the West Coast. 

2. Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service. 

3. The Effect of the Minnesota Program 
upon Occupational Research. 


Spirited discussions brought out clearly 
the fact that the educators in our higher 
institutions of learning are increasingly 
aware of the value of occupational re- 
search and the need for vocational coun- 
seling. Students must be led to recognize 
the realities of the working world in 
which they are to take their places. Em- 
phasis must also be placed on avocational 
and leisure time activities to provide 
values of satisfaction and accomplishment 
which for many graduates may not be 
obtainable in the jobs they can secure. 


Discussions at Harvard 

During the Summer Session of Har- 
vard University, there were three inter- 
esting conferences and lectures on Voca- 
tional Education and Guidance. The first 
was a two-day conference on July 9 and 
10 dealing with ‘Principles, Problems, 
and Trends in Vocational Education.” It 
was presided over by Robert O. Small, 
Director of Vocational Education for 
Massachusetts. 


On July 28 an informal discussion was 
held on the subject, “Vocational Gui- 
dance: When and by Whom?” The par- 
ticipants were Fred C. Smith, Lecturer 
«Vocational Guidance, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Franklin J. Keller, Principal of 
the East Side Continuation School, New 
York City; and William H. Bixby, 
Personnel Superintendent of William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. These 
men approached the subject from the 
standpoints, respectively, of vocational 
education, of the training of youths in 
the schools, and of the demands which 
business and industry present to the 
prospective employe. 

On July 22 the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association held its an- 
nual meeting at Harvard. J. Edwin Doyle 
was the chief speaker and his subject was 
“Vocational Guidance in the Selection 
of Personnel for Business and Industry.” 
Mr. Doyle is Supervisor of Personnel for 
the General Electric Company and is a 
recognized authority in this field. Follow- 
ing his talk, the subject was thrown open 
for discussion. The meeting was under 
the chairmanship of Fred C. Smith. 


Oregon State Conference 


In connection with the summer session 
of Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon, a week’s conference on vocational 
and educational guidance was held June 
22 to 26. The leader of the conference 
was Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Others who participated were 
W. E. Armstrong, of Salt Lake City; 
Louise Price, of Stanford University; J. 
R. Jewell, O. R. Chambers, and C. W. 
Salser, of the Oregon State College Staff. 

Daily lectures were given by Dr. Kit- 
son covering the following topics: ‘Func- 
tions of Vocational and Educational Gui- 
dance,” “Information About Occupa- 
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tions—a Vitdl Service of Vocational 
Guidance,” “Analyzing and Counseling 
the Individual,” “Organizing Guidance 
in the High School,” and ‘Educational 
Implications of the Guidance Move- 
ment.” Each lecture was followed by a 
seminar in which questions were enter- 
tained and discussions were held from 
the floor. 

Since the conference proved to be a 
popular success, about 150 persons at- 
tending from various states along the 
west coast, it has been scheduled as an 
annual event. 

oe 
Changes in NOC’s Staff 

Since the June issue of Occupations 
came from the press, certain changes have 
taken place in the staff of the National 
Occupational Conference. Epwin A. LEE, 
whose appointment as director of NOC 
was announced in the February 1936 
number of Occupations, assumed office on 
July 16. His greeting to our readers ap- 
pears as an editorial in this issue. 

FRED C. SMITH, Executive Secretary of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, editor of Occupations since its 
inception in June 1933, and editor of its 
predecessor, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, from October 1928, becomes 
this fall the Dean of the Graduate School 
and Academic Dean of the University of 
Tennessee. Dr. Smith is entrusted with 
the responsibility of organizing a grad- 
uate school with its appropriate cur- 
ricula at this southern university. Dr. 
Smith will be much missed in Boston and 
environs where he has long served as 
registrar, director of placement, and lec- 
turer in vocational education and gui- 
dance at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and where he has been promi- 
nently associated with the adult education 
movement. All will be glad to know that 
his new work will not prevent his con- 


tinuing interest and service in the voca- 
tional guidance field. 

Effective September 15, DONALD M. 
CRESSWELL became the managing editor 
of Occupations, taking the place on the 
NOC staff left vacant by the resignation 
of Raymond G. Fuller. Mr. Cresswell is 
by training and experience peculiarly 
fitted to assume this responsibility. For 
twelve years he was director of the De- 
partment of Public Information and Col- 
lege Editor at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, from which he had been graduated 
in 1918. His duties included the editing 
and arranging for printing of all college 
publications from folders to catalogues; 
the writing of articles, special bulletins, 
and announcements; the complete respon- 
sibility for all publicity concerning the 
College; and the inauguration and direc- 
tion of WPAB, one of the first radio sta- 
tions in the United States owned and 
operated by a college or university. In 
addition he served during the entire pe- 
riod as correspondent for the Associated 
Press, the United Press, the International 
News Service, the New York Times, the 
Herald Tribune and the leading Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh newspapers, for 
which his earlier experience as a reporter 
and sports-editor on the Harrisburg 
Patriot served as admirable training. 

In March, 1932, Mr. Cresswell re- 
signed to become Principal Public In- 
formation Editor for the Department of 
Public Instruction of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, a post he occupied until 
February, 1936. He was editor of the 
Public Education Bulletin, a monthly pub- 
lished by the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and likewise edited and han- 
dled all bulletins and pamphlets pub- 
lished by the Department and directed 
all newspaper publicity. All these re- 
sponsibilities were discharged with dis- 
tinction. 
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Mr. Cresswell comes to NOC from the 
publicity directorship for the United 
Campaign, the “community chest” of 
Philadelphia, an organization which 
raised in the spring of 1936 a welfare 
chest of $4,150,000. 

Mr. Cresswell’s duties in NOC will be 
threefold. In close cooperation with the 
editorial board he will have complete 
responsibility for editing and producing 
Occupations. He will organize and ad- 
minister a dignified program of press re- 
lations through which from time to time 
those aspects of NOC’s activities which 
are newsworthy shall be released. His 
third assignment will be to develop a 
more effective use of radio for those 
phases of the NOC program which lend 
themselves readily to broadcasting. 

Two former members of the NOC staff 
are now engaged in other duties. FRANK- 
LIN J. KELLER, who as been Director of 
the National Occupational Conference 
from its inception until February, 1936, 
returned at that time to his principalship 
of New York’s East Side Continuation 
School, continuing as part-time director of 
NOC until Dr. Lee’s arrival in July. Dr. 
Keller has been summering in New Eng- 
land, lecturing at the Harvard Summer 
School, and, incidentally, we expect, tak- 
ing many camera shots along Cape Cod. 
This September he returns to his prin- 
cipalship in the newly christened Metro- 
politan Vocational High School. 

RAYMOND G. FULLER, who had charge 
of the editorial production of Occupations 
from its inception till April, 1933, and 
from November 1935 until April, 1936, 
is at present directing research on the 
American Youth Commission’s project at 
Muncie, Ind. 

Mr. Fuller writes us that he and a small 
staff, in close cooperation with Muncie’s 
Ball State Teachers College and the local 
public schools and social service agencies, 


“are making a sort of community self- 
study of youth needs and problems consid- 
ered from the community standpoint.” 


ee 


Congress Increases Vocational Funds 


Readers of Occupations will be much 
interested in the recent vocational educa- 
tion legislation passed by Congress last 
June known as the George-Deen Act. 
This new federal vocational education 
law, effective July 1, 1937, will provide 
more than twice the funds offered to the 
various states by the federal government 
at the present time. This law supple- 
ments the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, 
and replaces the present George-Ellzey 
Act of 1934 which will expire before 
July 1, 1937. 

To the categories of vocational education 
set up by the Smith-Hughes Law, the 
George-Deen Actiallots the following en- 
larged annual amounts: $12,000,000 to 
be evenly divided between the payment 
of salaries to teachers and administrators 
of courses in home economics, agricul- 
ture, and trade and industry; $1,000,000 
for teacher training in these fields; and 
$350,000 to the U. S. Office of Education 
for administrative expenses. In addition 
the new law appropriates $1,200,000 an- 
nually to the field of the distributive oc- 
cupations for teachers and supervisors’ 
salaries and for teacher training, thus in- 
cluding for the first time the field of 
business education. 

Instead of the dollar for dollar state 
matching required by the Smith-Hughes 
Act, the George-Deen law lowers the 
matching requirements to 50 per cent for 
the five years 1937 to 1942, with a 
gtadual upping of the matching per- 
centage during the subsequent five years 
until 100 per cent is reached in 1947. 
The usual minimum state allotments are 
provided for in each category. 
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NEWS BREVITIES 

At the NEA Convention last July the 
following was among the resolutions 
adopted: 

“The problem of transfer from schools 
to productive employment is a perma- 
nent one. The association recommends 
the establishment by act of Congress of a 
permanent division for youth education 
and guidance in the United States Office 
of Education. Major purposes for the 
proposed division would be: 

1. To coordinate into a single division 
the various agencies of the government 
intended to aid youth educationally. 

2. To make studies to determine the 
employment needs of youth and the con- 
ditions of employed youth in industry. 

3. To serve as a clearing-house for in- 
formation affecting problems of youth. 

4. To stimulate communities to make 
more effective provision for youth. 

5. To provide effective guidance and 
vocational education to enable youth to 
qualify for employment. 

6. To provide adequate financial aid 
for all needy youth to continue education 
until gainfully employed.” 

A. H. Edgerton, director of vocational 
guidance at the University of Wisconsin, 
on April 3 addressed a large body of 
representative Illinois high school seniors 
assembled at Bradley Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Peoria, Ill. Observing that twenty- 
two per cent of today’s occupations were 
non-existent two decades ago, the speaker 
urged attention to the fields of technical 
engineering, farm engineering, building 
construction, air conditioning, public 
utilities, textiles, industrial art, retailing, 
personnel work, and salesmanship. In 
the future, youth will not find jobs until 
the ages of 23 to 25 years ate reached, 
Dr. Edgerton warned, and he stressed the 
importance of developing a satisfactory 


personality, it being established that per- 
sonality defects were more often a cause 
of failure than lack of training. He de- 
plored the fact that many people were be- 
ing trained for non-existent jobs, and that 
Opportunities in the rural communities 
were being neglected by the professions. 
The socialization of medicine was pre- 
dicted, and those interested in the fine 
arts were urged to make avocations of 
them rather than to risk facing an unprom- 
ising vocational future in the art field. 

At the roundtable conference on 
“Crime and Youth Today,” sponsored by 
the New York Herald Tribune on Match 
11 and 12, lack of vocational opportuni- 
ties was cited as one of the major causes 
of adolescent crime. Representatives of 
250 women’s organizations attending 
voted to urge the establishment of youth 
centers in their localities as a means of 
cultivating worthwhile interests in en- 
forcedly idle youth. 

On February 29, Austin H. MacCor- 
mick, Commissioner of Correction, urged 
a meeting of New York City high school 
executives to eliminate textbooks “purged 
by patriots and punctuated by public 
utilities.” “Vocational education must 
be made more respectable,” the Commis- 
sioner declared, ‘‘and must dispel as 
quickly as possible the impression that the 
child transferring to the vocational course 
is a dumbell and a lowbrow.” At the 
same meeting Lewis A. Wilson, Assistant 
State Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, stated that school should train for 
economic as well as social citizenship. 

A recent allotment of $500,000 to the 
Women’s Division of the WPA will 
enable 7,600 women in the nation to be 
trained as household workers—specifi- 
cally in general housework, child care, 
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and the cooking and serving of food. 
It is hoped that this training will result 
in decreasing the numbers on the relief 
rolls, raise the standard of household 
service, and eliminate the social stigma of 
house work. 

Demonstration houses will be used for 
instruction, each training about twenty- 
five young women for a period of eight 
weeks. The apprentices will receive 
lunches, uniforms, and weekly carfare. 
Age groups will run from 18 to 35, and 
about half of the training houses will 
be assigned to colored workers. Four 
courses will train a student to be either 
a general household employe, a cook, a 
nursemaid, or a second maid. Students 
will progress according to their abilities, 
a bright girl being enabled to complete 
a course in four instead of eight weeks. 
A WPA certificate of proficiency will be 
given to each person satisfactorily com- 
pleting the curriculum. The WPA has 
also arranged to place the trained worker 
in a private household upon her comple- 
tion of the course. 

Another organization behind the inter- 
national movement to raise and better the 
status of the household worker is the 
World YWCA. Representatives from 
the staff of this organization located at 
Geneva attended the YWCA Conven- 
tion at Colorado Springs, April 29 to 
May 5, to discuss this need. Among other 
measures advocated were the adoption 
of the standard contract, now in use in 
several European countries, which limits 
the working day to ten hours, specifies 
that all overtime is to be paid for, and 
provides that there shall be regular pe- 
riods of free time and annual vacations 
with pay, sufficient and nourishing food, 
agreeable living quarters, and facilities 
for entertaining friends. 

Along these lines the New York 


State Employment Service is furthering 
the collection of data on employer- 
employe relationships by requiring each 
prospective employer of household work- 
efs to sign a questionaire giving all rele- 
vant details about hours of work, condi- 
tions of work, and type of worker desired. 

Better prospects for the girl graduate 
are forecast by Clare Lewis, associate 
director of the New York State Employ- 
ment Service. More jobs are opening 
and there is a tendency for wages to be 
slightly higher, she reports. But as yet 
special training is almost exclusively re- 
quired, and there is a growing demand 
for job versatility; and unemployed girls 
who have lost part of their skill in typing 
and stenography are advised to brush up 
before seeking positions. The outlook 
for the untrained girl holds some hope 
in that several firms are reopening train- 
ing schools, which have been closed since 
the early days of the depression. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of the City of New York placed over 
16,000 young men in 1935, an increase 
of thirty-four per cent over the 1934 
total. Most of the positions secured in 
1935, the annual report of the Associa- 


tion stated, were of a permanent nature. 


Another statistic revealed by the report 
that might challenge over-worked coun- 
selors is that over six thousand interviews 
regarding personal problems are given by 
this organization every week. 

That the vocational guidance forum is 
beginning to invade the preparatory 
schools is evidenced by the series of ad- 
dresses made by personnel directors, psy- 
chologists, college deans, and guidance 
leaders to the 200 students of the Mount 
Hermon School over the weekend of 
March 8. The topics covered included 
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factors in approaching vocational deci- 
sions, the purpose and importance of 
mental hygiene, and careers in agriculture. 
This was the second annual ‘Find Your- 
self Weekend” sponsored by the head- 
master and designed “to help students 
discover their aptitudes and capacities, to 
supplement the regular advisory pro- 
gram, and to evaluate vocational oppor- 
tunities and requirements.” 

With the aid of a private donor, the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Bureau of Charities has 
completed a year of experimental indi- 
vidualized vocational guidance which has 
included placement in made work, in pri- 
vate industry, and in occupational train- 
ing. Out of the 650 jobless of all ages 
assisted, 152 were placed temporarily and 
158 regularly. The bureau trained 141 
individuals in clerical lines, needle trades, 
skilled trades, arts and crafts, and in 
more specialized occupations. The made 
work employed 250 persons at the bureau 
and at cooperating organizations and was 
in roles of such useful nature as mes- 
sengers, porters, nursery helpers, nurses’ 
aides, and engineering work. 

A report on industrial homework in 
Rhode Island, made by the Women’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, leads to the conclusion that such 
work should be abolished, since the evils 
of long hours, meager earnings, and ex- 
ploitation of children are inherent in this 
method of production and cannot be 
regulated. 

Graduate courses in the teaching of 
physical education are announced by 
Smith College for the season 1937-8. 
The courses will include classes in ad- 
vanced materials of physical education 
and practical teaching and courses on 


the anatomy of movement and physical 
examinations, the theory and organiza- 
tion of physical education, and the theory 
of recreation. One may specialize in one 
of four fields: corrective gymnastics, the 
dance, recreation, and sports. 

Richard D. Allen, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Providence, R. I., in an 
address to the teachers of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urged the beginning of vocational 
guidance in the kindergarten years. Com- 
paring the counselor to the production en- 
gineer in industry, Dr. Allen insisted that 
the child be followed throughout his 
school life until a finished product could 
be delivered to society. . . . John M. 
Elliott, Supervisor of Employment of the 
Personnel Research Department, Procter 
and Gamble Co., addressed a meeting of 
500 lay and professional vocational coun- 
selors in Cincinnati on February 17 on the 
topic, “Personality Factors Involved in 
Employer-Employe Relationship.” 
Charles A. Prosser, director of the 
William Hood Dunwoody Industrial In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, lately addressed 
vocational guidance leaders at Dayton, 
Ohio, and subsequently spoke to the 
assembled high school teachers of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, on vocational guidance topics. 
. . « Lynn A. Emerson, until recently di- 
rector of the New York City YMCA 
Schools, is now serving as assistant school 
superintendent of Yonkers, in charge of 
vocational education. . . . H. B. Gunder- 
sen has been made research coordinator 
on the staff of the Federal Committee 
on Apprentice Training. Robert 
F. Moore, Assistant Director of Athletics 
at Columbia College, has become Secre- 
tary of Appointments for Columbia Uni- 
versity, succeeding in that post W. 
Emerson Gentzler, now Bursar of the 
University. 
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American Youth Commission Activities 


SURVEYS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


Oatiines of the pur- 
poses and progress of the American 
Youth Commission are set forth by 
Homer P. Rainey, Director, in the July 
issue of The Educational Record. At the 
spring meeting of the Commission, it was 
resolved that “the problem of finding 
employment for youth after they have 
completed their school experience is the 
most fundamental need of youth. The 
Commission recognizes that this prob- 
lem is the first responsibility which 
it must assume.” A committee was 
thereupon appointed to confer with 
representatives from industry and labor, 
from social and governmental agencies, 
to find ways and means of spanning the 
gap between the completion of school 
and the satisfactory adjustment of young 
people in places of employment. A con- 
ference with representatives from these 
and other interested organizations will be 
held in the near future. 

The Commission at this time author- 
ized the Director to prepare outlines of 
five major investigations in the following 
areas: youth in the home, the needs of 


Negro youth, the needs of rural youth, 
the influences to which youth are sub- 
jected, and the attitudes of youth. 
Work of the Commission already un- 
der way includes the analysis and descrip- 
tion of the major problems of youth as 
studied from eight major areas, includ- 
ing three surveys of youth welfare in 
Maryland with an appropriation of $70,- 
000; and surveys in Muncie, Ind. and 
Dallas, Tex. with an annual grant of 
$19,200 in the latter city. A study of 
an “Inventory of Oncoming Youth” in 
Pennsylvania is nearing completion with 
a supplementary grant of $6,210. Other 
work in progress includes coopera- 
tion with the National Resources Com- 
mittee in a study of population prob- 
lems; a study‘of 140 agricultural vil- 
lages; a survey of the characteristics of 
enrollees in the CCC; and a projected 
youth census in cooperation with the 
NYA and the Office of Education. Gui- 
dance workers will be especially inter- 
ested in the Commission's intention to in- 
vestigate “the various plans of vocational 
education in common use, with particu- 
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lar attention to part-time vocational edu- 
cation in cooperation with industry, and 
an intensive survey of full and part-time 
vocational opportunities open to young 
people. Such a study should result in 
tentative plans for the improvement of 
vocational education and guidance and 
should probably include experimental 
demonstrations of such plans.” 
BREVITIES 

An interesting review of the recent 
publication sponsored by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research entitled 
The Education of American Ministers 
may be consulted in the October issue of 
Religious Education. Among other facts 
and findings of the report that should be 
of importance to vocational counselors is 
the statement that there is at present an 
oversupply of ministers in the nation. To 
be regarded as adequately trained, a mini- 
ster should be both a college graduate and 
a seminary graduate. “There seems to be 
very little relation between the major 
study of the seminary student and mini- 
sterial success,” according to the report. 
“The quality of the men entering the 
ministry has been steadily declining for 
300 years. It has markedly declined since 
1870.” The seminaries come in for criti- 
cism, and it is recommended that they 
adopt an entirely new conception of the 
ministry—one that is based on the needs 
of modern people—with consequent re- 
vision of their curricula. 

Vocational training for Denmark's 
hard of hearing is described in the Febru- 
aty Volta Review. In the schools for the 
deaf in Frederica and Nyborg the girls 
learn needlework and housewifery and 
the boys learn sloyd, metal work, and 
some gardening. Both schools maintain 
scout groups and their location assures 
seaside recreational facilities. At the end 


of the schools’ nine-year term most of 
the boys learn a handicraft although some 
prefer farmwork. Cabinet making and 
tailoring lead in preference, and it is 
usually not difficult to find artisans will- 
ing to train deaf apprentices. Girl gradu- 
ates are easily placed as there is a much 
greater demand for girls for housework 
or sewing shops than can be supplied. 
A recent publication of the New 
York State Employment Service is How 
Physically Handicapped People Find 
Work. As this pamphlet emphasizes, 
placement officers commonly find that 
the client’s appearance of handicap 
is often a greater obstacle to place- 
ment than any inability to do the work. 
Because of the innumerable variations in 
type and degree of handicaps, it is impos- 
sible in a brief pamphlet to do more than 
suggest jobs which might be suitable for 
each type. An outline of placement pro- 
cedure is included, together with some 
helpful answers to employer objections. 
The operation of the vocational gui- 
dance service at the Southern Branch of 
the University of Idaho is described in 
the Idaho Journal of Education. This 
service is available to any student of the 
Southern Branch upon the payment of a 
25-cent testing fee. A battery of psycho- 
logical tests is given, some of them rou- 
tine, others adapted to the particular case. 
A typical battery consists of a mental 
alertness test, a personality inventory, the 
Strong vocational interest test, and one or 
more tests measuring specific aptitudes. 
With a record of the test scores before 
him, the vocational guidance counselor 
then interviews the student and discusses 
his capacities and interests, vocational as- 
pirations and plans, courses in college, 
recreation and outside work, health, so- 
cial life, plans for further training, etc. 
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Those who are inadequately informed 
about their intended vocations are re- 
ferred to a special vocational reference 
file in the institution’s library. The 
administrators of this service feel that it 
plays a valuable part in humanizing for 
the student the academic machinery inas- 
much as interest is shown in his hopes 
and aspirations. It is proposed that 
teachers be trained to give psychological 
tests throughout the school system, and 
that the results be interpreted by visiting 
vocational guidance counselors. 

Vocational tryout experience for high 
school graduates in Craig, Colorado, is 
described by John C. Stoddard in the 
Colorado School Journal. In Craig the 
out-of-school group is organized as a vo- 
cational cooperative, and part-time place- 
ments, usually without remuneration, are 
made in business offices, plants, and stores. 
The trainees meet with a coordinator 
(whose salary is paid by the State Board 
for Vocational Education) at regular in- 
tervals. Cooperation of business was se- 
cured through a local service club’s com- 
mittee which placed 18 trainees in the 
first 18 businesses solicited. After this 
auspicious start, the success of the plan 
was assured, and more trainees were de- 
manded than were available. This plan is 
reported to have changed the trainees 
from listless, bored individuals to alert 
and interested contributors to the work of 
the town. In the opinion of Mr. Stod- 
dard, a like plan can be adopted by any 
town having a population of 1,000 or 
greater. 

The program of guidance in the Pres- 
cott High School is described in The 
Arizona Teacher for October. Guidance 


there is in the hands of homeroom spon- 


sors, each of whom has the same group of 
pupils throughout the four-year course. 
Furnished with her pupils’ scholastic 
records, the sponsor endeavors to carry 
out a remedial procedure in the case of 
each pupil having one or more unsatis- 
factory grades. A record of all such gui- 
dance is kept and shown to the parents, 
to the committee supervising the work of 
the sponsors, and sometimes to the pupil 
himself. The sponsors’ committee makes 
the successful techniques used by a par- 
ticular sponsor available to all other 
sponsors in the school, and aids a spon- 
sor with any especially difficult guidance 
case. The paper concludes by stating 
that since this guidance plan has been in- 
troduced at Prescott High School, the per- 
centage of failures has been lowered. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has published 
a Reading List of References on House- 
hold Employment. This is Bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau, No. 138. The 
classification includes the following head- 
ings: General Discussion, Recent Studies, 
Special Subjects, Legal Status, Problems 
of Special Groups, Official Publications. 
Among the special groups to which atten- 
tion is paid in this bibliography are Negro 
household workers, middle-aged workers, 
and younger workers. Five cents obtains 
this Reading List from the Government 
Printing Office. 


Rutgers University devotes seven pages 
of its Handbook of Information for Pros- 
pective College Students to impressing 
upon the entering student the advisability 
of carefully choosing an occupation. A 
useful check-list is provided as an aid in 
analyzing the desirability to the student 
of a particular occupation. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications 


BY VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


MENTAL HEALTH: ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE. By Frank E. Howard 
and Frederick L. Patry. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 551. $3.50. 


PERSONALITY MALADJUSTMENTS 
AND MENTAL HYGIENE. By J. E. Wal- 
lace Wallin. New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1935. Pp. 511. $3.00. 

Here are two textbooks of similar pur- 
pose. According to the preface of the 
first one, ‘‘a major aim of this book is 
to help the student and professional 
worker (educator, physician, nurse, social 
worker, lawyer, clergyman, etc.) to con- 
struct a view of his mental organization 
which will enable him to avoid the more 
common unwholesome and pathological 
deviations from mental health. ... A 
considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to practical procedures for teachers 
and professional workers. . . . No teacher, 
psychiatrist, social worker, nurse, or prac- 
titioner can become an effective worker 
in the field of applied mental hygiene 
until he himself has a hygienic person- 
ality gained through putting into practice 
the principles of psychobiologic hygiene.” 

This last sentence indicates the weak- 


ness of the book for the purposes avowed 
—a dogmatic insistence on the tenets of 
a particular school of thought. Several 
chapters are given over to a highly tech- 
nical discussion of ergasiology, or ob- 
jective psychobiology, and a complicated 
terminology is employed. They might 
properly belong in a textbook of psychi- 
atry, but scarcely in a volume designed 
to be read as a helpful experience to the 
reader and as an illumination of the com- 
mon, everyday problems of mental hy- 
giene. In other words, Mental Health 
makes mental health seem too much an 
academic, even an esoteric, subject. It con- 
tains, also, such psychiatric dubieties as 
this: ‘Freud has shown that full informa- 
tion about a repressed experience will 
often bring about a complete cure.” 

Both books have many merits, but 
those of the second-named are not dimin- 
ished by the defects noted in the first. 
Dr. Wallin’s volume will doubtless prove 
more useful to vocational counselors and 
teachers of guidance. It is called on the 
title page “a textbook for psychologists, 
educators, counselors, and mental-hygiene 
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workers.” It abounds in case stories rep- 
resenting a great variety of handicaps and 
difficulties encountered in the daily ex- 
perience of schools, courts, social agen- 
cies, child guidance clinics, and college 
personnel offices. Many of these case 
stories show the results of methods of 
treatment, but the author carefully re- 
frains from any sort of dogmatism. In 
general, the great value of the book lies 
in its illustrations and suggestions, rather 
than in any promulgation of systematic 
doctrine. This is a textbook with an ap- 
proach to its subject matter through con- 
crete, familiar, human behavior in various 
manifestations. 

R. G. F. 
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CAREERS AND OPENINGS FOR 
WOMEN: A SURVEY OF WOMEN’S 
EMPLOYMENT AND A GUIDE FOR 
THOSE SEEKING WORK. By Ray 
Strachey. London, Faber and Faber, Lim- 
ited, 1935. Pp. 271. 7s. 6d. 


CHOOSING A CAREER. By E. D. La- 
borde. London, William Heinemann, Ltd., 
1935. Pp. 312. 5s. 

CHOOSING A CAREER: TO-DAY’S OP- 
PORTUNITIES. Compiled by an Authori- 
tative Panel of Experts and Specialists. Lon- 
don, The Westminster Press, Ltd., [ 1935}. 
Pp. 616. Special price, 3s. 8d. Illustrated. 


Of the writing of the book on careers 
there seems to be no end in sight, as 
guidance workers know to their dismay. 
Seldom does any one of such volumes 
satisfy the needs of most counselors. It 
would be well, therefore, in view of the 
shortcomings of American productions in 
this field, to examine similar works issued 
abroad, and hence three volumes recently 
published in Great Britain are dealt with 
in this review. 

The first is a guide to careers for 
women, the second is restricted to voca- 
tional opportunities for young men, and 
the third, considerably more ambitious in 


scope and size, is addressed to both sexes. 

It should be mentioned at the outset 
that these volumes, aside from aiding one 
to obtain a comparative overview of the 
world of careers, are of limited useful- 
ness to the American reader owing to 
variations between the professional te- 
quirements, kinds of work, and facilities 
for employment common to each country, 
and, what is probably most important, 
they reveal a marked disparity in psycho- 
logical outlook. In noting the character- 
istics in which these three volumes differ 
from career manuals written by Amer- 
icans there might be mentioned the ab- 
sence in the former of stimulating career 
details of well publicized persons; the lack 
of modern and unusual hints on applying 
for a job; and a tendency for the English 
author to write down to his audience. 
Also American volumes of similar scope 
pay far more attention to providing ade- 
quate bibliographies. 

Careers and Openings for Women is 
presented in a most readable fashion 
owing to the fact that the statistical de- 
tails of required tuition, premiums, and 
academic work are relegated to an ap- 
pendix. Consequently the reader seeking 
guidance can obtain an interesting pic- 
ture of the whole vocational scene and 
restrict her investigation of the more rou- 
tine information to the occupations that 
particularly interest her. Mrs. Strachey 
devotes the first half of her book to a 
sutvey of the entire field of women’s 
employment, wherein she discusses the 
need for women to work, and the diffi- 
culties, opportunities, and rewards that 
are to be met with. A second section is 
helpfully divided into three age groups: 
work for girls of fourteen, of eighteen, 
and over eighteen. Further on, employ- 
ment suitable for the university graduate 
is considered as well as opportunities for 


the “exceptional” or gifted girl. Lastly, 
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the author reviews the various methods 
whereby a girl can reach a decision as to 
what occupation to enter. 

It may interest counselors to compare 
the occupational prospects as outlined in 
this volume with those currently men- 
tioned by American writers on guidance. 
There seems to be a mutual agreement 
as to the demand for the home-economics 
trained woman by large institutions and 
corporations. Mrs. Strachey warns against 
entering the overcrowded fields of 
pharmacy, accountancy, estate manage- 
ment, massaging, publishing, journalism, 
but urges entrance into dentistry, institu- 
tional management, house property man- 
agement, and dietetics. Counselors will 
also find the author's concept of “the 
meanwhile attitude” of interest. “Girls,” 
she finds, “tend to look upon their work 
as a stop-gap occupation, to be carried 
on until they marry. Consequently a dis- 
ability attaches to the female worker in 
the mind of the employer, and added to 
this is the injustice of the family de- 
mands upon her time—demands that 
never would be made of a male worker.” 

Mr. Laborde’s volume, Choosing a 
Career, is, on the other hand, limited to 
the guidance of the male adolescent. The 
author is Careers Master at Harrow 
School, a post which evidently has yet 
to be instituted in preparatory schools of 
similar grade in the United States, al- 
though recently there have been signs of 
vocational guidance probings in our 
private schools, particularly at Mount 
Hermon. Mr. Laborde states that most 
of the conservative public schools of Eng- 
land have careers masters to give advice 
“on suitable vocations” and, even more 
wonderfully, “to find jobs for those who 
need them.” We learn that the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has maintained an ap- 
pointments board since 1902, and that 
the employers of the nation replenish 


their personnel extensively therefrom. 
Edward A. Linhart’s recent study of 
placement activities in America reveals 
how much later than this date the first 
American university placement bureaus 
were instituted. 

Mr. Laborde’s volume is organized into 
three parts: first, the approach towards 
a career—its choice and demands; sec- 
ond, a classification of careers, consist- 
ing of short paragraphs under the heads 
of description, qualifications ( personal 
and acquired), methods of entry, and 
prospects; and, third, the training re- 
quired for the chosen career. Thus, like 
Mrs. Strachey, the author offers the reader 
a general, readable overview uninter- 
rupted by numerical tabulations. The in- 
troductory part deals generally with the 
criteria of selection and goals to be 
sought, and briefly surveys the rapidly 
changing economic conditions as they 
affect futures. Another chapter deals with 
the responsibility of parents in guiding 
the choice of a career, wherein there is 
a plea for parents not to shift the entire 
burden upon the shoulders of the gui- 
dance counselor. The rest of the book 
tells how to choose a job and keep it; 
States what the employer wants; and, 
finally, presents a concise summary of the 
organization of industry. 

The Westminster Press volume entitled 
Choosing a Career is directed to both 
sexes, and makes a point of indicating 
where the opportunities of the present 
lie. Especially in new careers just open- 
ing “we shall find the plums of tomor- 
tow,’ the reader is told. Though the 
various contributions are anonymous, a 
preface states that each writer is inti- 
mately familiar with the circumstances 
of the calling he describes, and a series 
of introductory forewords by such leaders 
in education as Sir Michael Sadler vouch 
for the reliability of the contributors. 
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Counselors will find this book more pro- 
saic reading than the other two volumes 
reviewed, but its advantages lie in a 
greater inclusiveness, and in the methods 
of grouping all salient details together. 
In the introductory material entitled 
“Making a Choice,” are presented as- 
pects of suiting the career to the person- 
ality, modes of acquiring training, and 
paths to success in the chosen vocation. 
This section, covering over sixty closely 
printed pages, presents many facets of the 
vocational problem. Parents are warned 
against interfering with their child’s 
choice of a career regarded by them as 
undignified; hobbies are endorsed as re- 
liable guides to one’s life-work; and de- 
plored is the fact that opportunities exist- 
ing in America for earning one’s way 
through college do not exist in England. 
The advantage of postponing one’s voca- 
tional decision as long as possible is ad- 
vocated in the case of university students, 
although few Americans would agree 
with the proposed university residence 
up to the ages of twenty-five and twenty- 
six. As in the case of the other two voca- 
tional guides considered in this review, 
the Westminster Press volume gives a 
preponderance of attention to careers re- 
quiring university training, despite the 
fact that in England such training is 
denied to all but a very small proportion 
of young people in search of careers. 

This volume provides some interesting 
discussion of the value of education. Ex- 
perience, as well, is shown to be an im- 
portant factor in seeking and making 
good on the job, and there are warnings 
against an exclusive reliance upon edu- 
cation as a vocational aid. Helpful sug- 
gestions are offered for building up one’s 
self-confidence, for deciding whether to 
change one’s occupation, and there is a 
final admonition to plan one’s life. 

The section dealing specifically with 


careers is estimated to embrace over five 
hundred kinds of occupations for each 
of which there is supplied a general 
overview, methods of training for, pros- 
pects, and sources of further information. 
Subordinate careers are classified under 
main headings with often an extended 
discussion under the main head. 

A final section entitled “Fifty Careers 
for Girls,” facilitates reference, and in- 
cludes such out of the way occupa- 
tions as herb farming and auctioneering. 
Further sections advise on ways of enter- 
ing apprenticeships; on careers for crip- 
pled boys and girls and for mentally 
retarded children; on the use of employ- 
ment exchanges and the benefits of work- 
men’s compensation, trade unions, and 
national insurance. A valuable directory 
of trade associations and an exhaustive 
index complete the volume. 

At this point the conscientious re- 
viewer (and reader) may well ask them- 
selves what the necessary ingredients for 
blending a successful book on careers are. 
Can it be inclusive, exciting, readable, 
helpful both to counselor ar:d to coun- 
sellee, up-to-date and yet not almost im- 
mediately dated? Perhaps these questions 
will lead to the conclusion that these 
desiderata cannot be met in merely one 
volume. It may seem that there is a need 
for two ideal books: one for the vocational 
aspirant and one for the counselor. The 
type of book for the former should be 
written in an attractive style, preferably 
by specialists that are nationally known, 
with additional bibliographical and ex- 
planatory details (or disagreements) by 
an editor, a counselor of wide experience. 

The volume for the use of the coun- 
selor, on the other hand, would neces- 
sarily be more technical and might be 
compiled by an able counselor directly 
from the best of the materials embodied 


in guidance publications—teports, trea- 
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tises, and pamphlets, and be addressed 
to a specialized audience. In the opinion 
of the reviewer there is a large demand 
for two such ideal books. 

H. C. W. 

ee 

DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES, UNIVER- 
SITIES, AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
OFFERING TRAINING IN OCCUPA- 
TIONS CONCERNED WITH HEALTH. 
Compiled by Audrey O'Shea. New London, 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
1936. Pp. 205. Mimeographed. $1.00. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE 
ON ART OCCUPATIONS IN INDUS- 
TRY. New London, Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, 1936. Mimeographed. 
Pp. 162. $1.00. 
DESIGNING DRESS ACCESSORIES AS 
AN OCCUPATION. New York, Federated 
Council on Art Education with Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1936. Pp. 
31. 40 cents. 
COSTUME DESIGN AS AN OCCUPA- 
TION. New York, Federated Council on 
Art Education with Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, 1936. Pp. 59. 40 
cents. 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION AS AN OC- 
CUPATION. New York, Federated Coun- 
cil on Art Education with Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, 1935. Pp. 
40. 25 cents. 

The Directory should prove a useful 
tool for the vocational counselor. It in- 
cludes the occupations of dentistry, dental 
hygiene, dietetics, hospital administration, 
medicine, osteopathy, nursing, occupa- 
tional therapy, optometry, pharmacy, 
physical therapy, and public health. Un- 
der each occupation is given a list of edu- 
cational institutions, arranged by states, 
that offer training in that occupation. 

For each institution are given such de- 
tails as entrance requirements; length of 
courses; degrees given; estimated expenses 
for tuition, board and room, equipment, 
diploma, etc.; loan funds and scholar- 
ships; placement of graduates; and gradu- 


ate courses. For each occupation a na- 
tional map is provided showing the re- 
gional location of each training school. 
All institutions mentioned in the Direc- 
tory may be located in the index. 

The brief articles about each occupa- 
tion that precede the training data vari- 
ously summarize or comment upon train- 
ing requirements, describe the occupa- 
tion, or stress the qualifications necessary 
for success. 

The volume is one of a series of pro- 
jected directories of colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, each directory to 
cover a related group of occupations. The 
compilers suggest that the present guide 
can be usefully supplemented with voca- 
tional details from two of the Institute's 
previous publications: Fellowship and 
Other Aids for Advanced Work, and 
Occupations for College Women. Coun- 
selors will welcome the grouped plan fol- 
lowed in this volume, owing to the fact 
that aspirants to one field are usually in- 
terested in careers in related fields. 

The Proceedings of the Conference on 
Art Occupations in Industry makes avail- 
able the transactions of the most recent 
of the highly successful occupational con- 
ferences held under the auspices of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, with a scope and format similar to 
those publications reporting on the pre- 
vious conferences: Proceedings of the 
Conference on Women's Work and Their 
Stake in Public Affairs, 1935; and Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Trends in 
Women’s Work of the same year. Here 
one may consult a full report of informal 
discussions by distinguished specialists in 
advertising, architecture, decorative art, 
art display, fashion, floristry, handicrafts, 
illustration, industrial design, lighting, 
museum art, photography, stage design, 
and textile design. All of these consti- 
tuted the conference’s sub-sections which 
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were held in the charming occasional 
rooms of the AWA Clubhouse, New 
York City, on April 25, 1936. Those 
who attended the conference will testify 
as to the satisfying completeness and ac- 
curacy with which the proceedings of the 
conference have been recorded. From a 
long list of notes which this reviewer took 
on the conference session on stage design, 
he has noted but three omissions from 
the published report which might have 
been included: details of the “‘transla- 
tion” of textiles, the simulation of period 
furniture, and necessity of the light re- 
hearsal. The proceedings include brief 
biographies of the discussion leaders, 
their quoted remarks, and the discussion 
from the floor. 

The advantages of having available 
such first-hand information are obvious. 
Vocational guiders may have an abund- 
ance of printed material on art occupa- 
tions at hand, but such material often be- 
comes dated before it is issued, and is all 
too frequently compiled by editors from 
the dry bones of printed materials rather 
than from the conference method of tak- 
ing the living occupational pulse. It is 
important for individuals seriously aspir- 
ing to enter such art occupations as dress 
designing, stage sets designing, stage cos- 
tuming, floriculture, or interior decoration 
that they know what such topnotch artists 
as Elizabeth Hawes, Lee Simonson, Aline 
Bernstein, Max Schling, and Nancy Mc- 
Clellan have had to say about trends, op- 
portunities, and futures in these occupa- 
tions, especially when their remarks are 
still novel and fresh and quoted at gen- 
erous length. 

The following art occupations are spe- 
cifically discussed: art director, child pho- 
tographer, child museum curator, poster 
designer, costumer, landscape architect, 
summer theatre actor, window display ar- 
tist, fashion magazine editor, museum edi- 


tor (a promising new field), home light- 
ing consultant, floor covering designer. 
Interesting reports appear by experts in 
book illustration, outdoor advertising, and 
mural design, and by designers of ac- 
cessories, typography, and of the more 
mundane commercial article such as the 
can, tube, or carton. 

The three pamphlets remaining for the 
reviewer's consideration are similar in 
format and are a part of the planned 
Series on Occupations Requiring a Knowl- 
edge of Art. Each pamphlet describes 
the occupation as a whole, breaks it up 
into various sub-categories, indicates 
trends, opportunities, methods of getting 
a start, advantages and disadvantages, re- 
muneration, training required, etc., and 
concludes with a list of art schools, trade 
schools, and colleges and universities 
where training may be had, giving in each 
instance the tuition rates for courses in the 
various sub-fields, and ends with a short 
bibliography. As is to be found in the 
case of other publications from the same 
source, the material is extremely up-to- 
date, authoritative, and informative, and 
has been collected and arranged from the 
occupational point of view. Frequent un- 
signed comments or categorical state- 
ments made by established designers were 
obtained especially for these publications, 
and are quoted at some length. 

Designing Dress Accessories as an Oc- 
cupation deals with the origination of de- 
signs for millinery, corsets and lingerie, 
neckwear and blouses, sports accessories, 
gloves, shoes, costume jewelry, and hand- 
bags. An attempt is made to indicate the 
presence or absence of opportunities in 
each branch of accessory design. For in- 
stance, aspirants are warned to stay away 
from the designing of gloves which 
are too durable to require a constant 
stream of fresh ideas and are too limited 
in artistic possibilities. Costume jewelry 
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designing is mostly in the hands of sales- 
men and but rarely profitable to them, 
and the creative process is usually re- 
stricted to the mechanical assembling of 
manufactured segments. In the case of 
handbags, originality in design is usually 
too expensive for manufacture by mass 

roduction machines, and hence entrance 
to this field is not encouraged. Interesting 
discussions of copyright and of piracy 
methods are provided, and the constant 
struggles of the successful designer to keep 
up with the demands of insatiable ma- 
chines, and to be perpetually producing 
new designs to recoup the losses to manu- 
facturers through piracy, are emphasized. 

A future in millinery looks brighter, 
particularly if embarked upon in a small 
way by a woman possessing a knowledge 
of fundamentals who can adapt current 
modes to the individual. Likewise a need 
for capable beginners in neckwear is in- 
dicated, as well as in operating a shoe 
style service. 

Costume Design as an Occupation gives 
a fuller account of a larger field. Noted 
in the introduction is the rising prestige 
of the American dress designer despite 
the preéminence of Paris fashions. The 
contrasting careers of the dressmaker- 
designer and that of the designer for 
wholesale garment manufacturing are 
evaluated. Free lancing is discouraged. 
Pattern designing, stage costume design- 
ing, and the teaching of costume design 
are recommended as fertile fields to enter. 
The best method of getting a start in cos- 
tume design is as an apprentice to a good 
dressmaker or manufacturer. Especially are 
the futures bright in the work of manu- 
facturers’ designers, and it is accordingly 
urged that a designer cultivate a promo- 
tional mind, since her success is very often 
dependent upon a forceful sales presenta- 
tion to the wholesale buyers. Labor prob- 
lems are most vital, and one designer at- 


tributes part of her success to her ability 
to manage employes tactfully and to ob- 
tain their interested cooperation. Encour- 
aging instances are given of the consid- 
eration afforded designers by their em- 
ployers, and the work of the Fashion 
Group, a professional organization of de 
signers, in establishing standards, offering 
lectures, developing placement services, 
and supervising apprenticeships with 
manufacturers, is dealt with. 

Fashion Illustration as an Occupation 
offers an interesting historical introduc- 
tion, and thence proceeds to describe the 
various places where the fashion artist 
works: the fashion studio, the pattern 
company (which buys the greatest number 
of drawings), fashion magazines, adver- 
tising agencies, department stores. Free 
lancing is stated to be more usual and 
profitable in this art field than in the 
others considered. As in the allied art oc- 
cupations, the successful designer often 
has to work under great pressure, and 
must serve a rigorous apprenticeship. Ex- 
perience shows that to attain a reputation 
in the field has not proved an easy road 
even for independently wealthy aspirants. 
Competition from the camera is a serious 
consideration, and yet photography is 
viewed by the best fashion illustrators as 
a healthy challenge to the superior fe- 
sources of the capable artist. Problems 
arising from the employment of married 
women designers seem to be non-exis- 
tent. Plenty of opportunity exists for 
young fashion artists in the pattern market. 


H. C. W. 


They Write For Us 


EDWIN A. LEE (‘“Greeting!’’) assumed the 
directorship of the National Occupational 
Conference on July 1, 1936. He succeeds 
Franklin J. Keller in this post, Dr. Keller re- 
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turning to head the Metropolitan Vocational 
School of New York City. Dr. Lee has just 
come from the superintendency of the San 
Francisco Public Schools, and is on leave 
from the University of California, where he 
is Professor of Education and Director of 
the Division of Vocational Education. He 
has frequently contributed to Occupations 
from its inception and is the editor of Objec- 
tives and Problems of Vocational Education, 
New York, 1928. In 1930 Dr. Lee served 
as Chairman of the Sub-Committee on Vo- 
cational Education of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. 


CHARLES R. MANN (‘Professional Service 
in Education”), Director of the American 
Council on Education since 1922, served as 
Associate Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago until 1914. Subsequently 
he became an investigator for the Joint Com- 
mittee on Engineering Education and an ad- 
visory member of the War Department's 
Committee on Education and Special Train- 
ing. He is author of works on optics, phys- 
ics, and the teaching of physics, and of 
studies of engineering education. 


EDITH S. KATZ (“Guiding the Hard of 
Hearing”) began her social work career 
with the American Red Cross during and 
after the World War. Subsequently Miss 
Katz gained a varied neva experience 
in New York City with the Charity Organi- 
zation Society and other metropolitan wel- 
fare agencies. For the past six years she has 
been in charge of the employment bureau 
of the New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing, Inc., the only organization special- 
izing in the vocational guidance and place- 
ment of those a by impaired 
hearing. Miss Katz has frequently contrib- 
uted articles on the subject of oe 
for the hard of hearing to technical periodi- 
cals in this field. 


WALTER V. BINGHAM (“Vocational 
Bents”) has frequently written for Occupa- 
tions, his most recent contribution being 
“Engineering Aptitudes” and “The Mc- 
Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability” (Oc- 
cupations, December, 1933). Dr. Bingham 
has had a wide experience as a psycholo- 
gist. He has taught psychology at several 
universities, has served as an executive of 


the Personnel Federation and of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation, and has edited the Per- 
sonnel Journal for over a decade, being at 
present a member of the editorial board of 
that publication. He is the author of Psy- 
chology Today, How to Interview, Pro- 
cedures in ae gy Psychology, and 
numerous contributions to periodicals. As 
stated in the footnote, the present article is 
an excerpt from his forthcoming book on 
Aptitudes and Aptitude Tests. 


WARREN K. LAYTON (“The City Direc- 
tor of Guidance’) is Director in charge 
of Guidance and Piacement, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools. Dr. Layton received his Ph.D. 
at the University of Michigan, has taught 
in various schools in Illinois, and was 
employed as statistician of the Psychologi- 
cal Clinic, Detroit Public Schools, for a con- 
siderable period. He has contributed numer- 
ous articles on education to various profes- 
sional journals, and his doctoral monograph 
deals with an aspect of the psychology of 
adolescence. 


E. G. WILLIAMSON (“Guidance Use of Se- 
nior College Norms”) has been Director of 
the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau 
since 1932. In the past he has taught psy- 
chology at Minnesota and has been a faculty 
counselor in the Arts College. Besides be- 
ing administratively responsible for all of 
the University entrance testing, the state-wide 
testing of high school seniors for psycho- 
logical tests, and the vocational guidance for 
all students at the University, Dr. William- 
son finds time frequently to publish articles 
for Occupations and other periodicals on 
such topics as freshman guidance, analyses 
of scholastic aptitudes, coordination of coun- 
seling procedures, vocational advisement of 
disabled students. He has recently issued 
A Syllabus for the Study of Vocations. 


R. O. BECKMAN (“Career Trends in Med- 
ical Institutions”) previously contributed 
“Mental Perils of Unemployment” to Occu- 
pations, January, 1934. Long a personnel and 
guidance specialist, he has been associated as 
personnel expert with the City of Cincinnati, 
several large chain store organizations, the 
Psychological Corporation, and the Adjust- 
ment Service of New York City. Mr. Beck- 
man at present has charge of the training 
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and retraining of workers, particularly fore- 
men and supervisors, for the WPA. Among 
his publications are many articles dealing 
with personnel, and Self Appraisal—a series 
of eight pamphlets published by the Voca- 
tional Service Corporation, Chicago. 


ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE (“How Consul- 
tants Aid College Counselors’) has been con- 
nected with the Department of Psychology, 
University of Pennsylvania, for the past seven 
years. He holds the positions of Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Examining Psychol- 
ogist at the Psychological Clinic, and College 
Personnel Officer at the University. He 
served as President of the Eastern Associa- 
tion of Deans and Advisers of Men, 1934- 
1935. Dr. Brotemarkle has published many 
articles in psychological journals which deal 
with personnel problems of college men, and 
is the author of How to Study and Habit 
and Roster Sheets. 


BARBARA H. WRIGHT (“A Follow-up of 
1934 Graduates”) is Supervisor of Coun- 
selors, Minneapolis Public Schools. She is 
a past president of the Minneapolis Voca- 
tional Guidance Association and is the cur- 
rent second vice-president of the NVGA. 
Miss Wright gives courses in guidance at 
the University of Minnesota, and has pub- 
lished twenty occupational analyses in the 
Vocational Guidance Bulletin which is issued 
by the Minneapolis Public Schools. In addi- 
tion the author has prepared a study of post- 
school adjustments. 


CHARLES MAXWELL MCCONN (“Exami- 
nations for Guidance”) has been Dean of 
Lehigh University since 1923. He taught 
in the University of Illinois Academy and 
served as registrar of the University and as 
secretary of the board of trustees and assis- 
tant to the president. Dean McConn is a 
member of, and has held office in, a number 
of educational and learned societies, is the 
author among other books of College or 
Kindergarten? and Studies Are Not Every- 
thing, and has contributed to such magazines 
as The North American Review and The 
New Republic as well as to professional 
journals. 


EDWARD B. GREENE (“Practice and Per- 
formance”) sends his contribution from the 


Psychological Laboratory of the University 
of Michigan, where he is an Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Dr. Greene has had an unusual 
variety of experience, including farm work 
in youth, two years as a lieutenant in the 
315th Machine Gun Battalion of the A. E. F., 
three years in probation and mental hygiene 
work in New York City, three years in the 
Men's Employment Division of the Western 
Electric Company, and ten years as a college 
teacher at Columbia, Wesleyan, and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. As a Social Science Re- 
search Fellow in 1931 he devised and stand- 
ardized the Michigan Non-Verbal Series. 
His technical contributions include a stand- 
ardized series of circle grids for measuring 
visual acuity and astigmatism, and the Michi- 
gan _— of Reading Test. He has special- 
ized also in the measurement of the results of 
college teaching and in the measurement of 
practice and growth phenomena. 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN (‘Radio Guidance”’) 
is Counselor in the Monroe High School, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Chairman of the Gui- 
dance Program in the Rochester public school 
system. She also teaches educational and vo- 
cational guidance in the Extension Division 
of the University of Rochester and in the 
summer sessions of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Miss Lincoln, who holds a 
doctor’s degree in education from Harvard, 
wrote a manual for the use of teachers of 


occupations, and collaborated with John M. 
Brewer in preparing a book called Educa- 
tional and Vocational Information Tests. She 
was President of the National Vocational 


Guidance Association in 1932-33. The au- 
thor’s article, “Information the Drama Way,” 
appeared in Occupations last October. 


MINNIE L, STECKEL (“Guidance at Ala- 
bama College’) is Student Personnel Di- 
rector at Alabama State College for Women. 
Dr. Steckel is responsible for a large share 
in the recent important publication, A Study 
of Employability of Women in Alabama, 
1929-1935, issued jointly by the College and 
the Alabama Federation of Business and 
Professional Women last July. 


DORIS A. CLINE (‘Household Employment 
in Detroit’’) is a Counselor in the Depart- 
ment of Guidance and Placement, Detroit 
Public Schools. 
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A report of research into the extent and 
causes of occupational discontent. Inchudes 
studies of employed and unemployed adults in 
a wide variety of occupations, comparisons of 
satisfied and dissatisfied teachers, and a surve 
of job satisfaction among the workers of all 
ages in all occupations as they were found 
in a typical American manufacturing village. 

The results are summarized in two introduc- 
tory chapters, in which are discussed also the 
implications of the findings for education, in- 
dustry, psychology, sociology, and government. 
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